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) HE heat and dryness of the summer has had, probably, 
| something to do with the unusual extent of the fire-losses 

reported within the past four months, and great conflagra- 
tions caused by riotous laborers seem to have begun to add 
their contribution to the total. As usual, the newspaper 
editors and insurance men have begun to discourse upon the 
matter, to repeat the ancient fallacies and bring forward 
the same old plans for meeting the evil that have been pro- 
posed, without effect, for half a century. It is needless to say 
that the insurance men think that the first thing to be done is to 
raise premium-rates. Not one insurance man in a hundred cares 
how many fires there are, provided the premium rates are high 
enough to pay the losses, and liberal salaries to the officers of 
insurance companies in addition. As it is the underwriters 
who fix the rates, the outsider finds it difficult to understand 
why they should not themselves apply their panacea; but one 
of the New York papers affords us a glimpse of the explana- 
tion, by observing that “ general rate advances are difficult to 
obtain, and reforms are impossible without concerted action in 
profitable territories.” Obviously, a profitable territory for 
the underwriter is one in which risks are small, and rates high 
in proportion to the risk, and the “concerted action” which 
the business needs means, apparently, a combination to raise 
the rates on solid and well-constructed buildings, owned and 
occupied by careful and conscientious persons, which are 
already far higher than they should be, in order to offset the 
losses of the companies from insuring, in competition with each 
other, at inadequate premiums, buildings and property owned 
by reckless and irresponsible persons, who can make money by 
an occasional conflagration. As, obviously, this manner of 
carrying an insurance business discourages the careful people, 
while it favors the reckless ones, the suggestions of the average 
underwriter in regard to fire-protection, which usually take 
the form of calls for higher rates, or for additional legislation 
for the control of building-operations, are of much less value 
than those of the architects, whom the underwriters affect to 
despise, but who have no private ends to serve in the ex- 
pression of their views, and who are not afraid to call atten- 
tion to the actual ratio between the premiums aud the losses 
in different classes of buildings. 


J HE newspaper editors, as a rule, lift up their voices to 
I! demand ‘“ legislation which, by preventing fires, or reduc- 

ing the amount of their damage, shall make fire-insurance 
a matter of minor importance.” This, no doubt, sounds very 





eloquent to the average reader, but it makes the architect smile. 
What does the newspaper editor conceive to be the nature of 
the legislation which would prevent fires? If he has any 
notion about it in his head, why cannot he make it public ? 
The architects have been at work for a thousand years in devis- 
ing forms of construction which would resist the flames, and a 
draft of a bill which, when passed by a Legislature, would 
‘prevent fires” would be an extremely interesting document 
to them, as well as to the community in general. Perhaps the 
newspaper editor would deign to add to the draft of his pro- 
posed legislation a suggestion as to the means of enforcing it. 
He would hardly expect to provide for the patrolling of all the 
country roads in the United States by an enormous army of 
inspectors, to see that his law was not disregarded, yet nothing 
else would give it any efficacy. We have before us the returns 
of the more important fires in the United States for the month 
of August, the losses in which foot up somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of thirteen million dollars. Of these fires only four, 
with an aggregate loss of about half a million, were in cities 
which have anything like real municipal control of building 
operations. All the others were in country villages or pro- 
vincial towns, where official inspection is impossible. ‘The 
heaviest single loss was in the lumber yards at Ashland, Wis- 
consin, where property to the value of a million and a quarter 
dollars was destroyed. We quite agree with the newspaper 
editors that such a loss is deplorable, and that legislation that 
would “prevent fires” would be an excellent thing; but we 
await with anxious expectation the results of the labor of their 
invention on the details of legislation which would prevent 
the burning of lumber-yards. 





N this matter, as in many others, self-enforcing legislation is 

the only kind which will ever be of any use, and we are 

glad to see that another distinguished insurance man, Mr. 
U. C. Crosby, President of the New Hampshire Fire Insur- 
ance Company, has begun to realize the immense influence on 
building of the European principle of neighborhood liability. 
“In France,” as he says, “the party on whose premises the 
fire originates is liable for all the damage extending outside of 
his own property.” This is not quite adequately stated, for 
the law is the same in Italy, Spain and Austria as in France, 
and the consequence is to be seen in the extreme rarity, even 
in the rural districts of those countries, of a destructive con- 
flagration. It is not true, as we are told by one newspaper 
editor, that buildings in Brussels, Amsterdam, Rome, Lyons, 
or Marseilles, or in any other Continental cities, “are of neces- 
sity fireproof buildings,” or that “their areas and height are 
rigidly limited.” On the contrary, the art of real fireproof 
building is little understood or practised on the Continent, and, 
although limits are placed upon the area and height of struct- 
ures, they are so liberal that the average height of buildings in 
Paris and Rome is far greater than the average of those in New 
York or Boston. The example of the great Printemps de- 
partment store, which, although all of iron and stone, burned 
so rapidly, some years ago, that the clerks had to run for their 
lives without stopping to get their coats; of the Charité Bazaar, 
which no American inspector of buildings would have permitted 
to be opened to public use; and, we might add, of the build- 
ings of the present Exposition, which, notwithstanding the 
admirable provision of danger-exits and extinguishing appa- 
ratus, form, with the wooden bridges, trestles, “ passerelles ”’ 
and fences among which they are crowded, a group from which 
the architectural visitor from the United States emerges with 
thankfulness for his escape, and with a devout hope that the 
great and splendid fair may be brought to a conclusion with- 
out a catastrophe, shows how little scientific fire-prevention is 
thought of in Europe; and the undoubted truth that “ what 
we should term a conflagration practically never occurs” on 
the Continent, outside of Switzerland and Russia, simply shows 
that the system of neighborhood liability, by leading every 
householder and tenant to fill-in between floor-joists with 
mortar, or even with loam; to make cellar ceilings of brick or 
tile arches, and to cover kitchen floors with tiles, has effected, 
what no legislation could accomplish, the separation of blocks 
and buildings into small isolated risks, fires in which are easily 
controlled. ‘The same end might be accomplished here by the 
same means, and there is no reason why they should not be 
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adopted. The forest-owner who would have to pay his neigh- 
bor’s losses, in case of the spread of fire from his woods, would 
soon find a way of keeping the ground free from underbrush 
and dead leaves; and the owner of a wooden house in a crowded 
suburb, who now views with equanimity his neighbor’s mansion, 
of the same construction, three feet away, would, if a fire in 
his premises might expose him to payment for two or more 
houses, instead of one, soon apply to modern science, in the 
person of an architect, for advice as to some simple method, 
by the use of iron-lath and plaster, or similar materials, for 
keeping his conflagrations to himself; and the chances are that, 
in addition, he would get an iron ash-barrel forthwith, and 
would give some stern directions to his family in regard to the 
disposition of matches and cigar-stumps. 





J JHE construction of the Rapid-transit tunnel in New York 
* is likely to be followed, we are informed, by that of many 
private tunnels, connecting the underground stations with 
office-buildings, hotels and other structures in the neighbor- 
hood, Where a hotel, or office-building, or still more, a large 
department-store, is near a station, this would be a very 
natural thing to do, and, undoubtedly, a profitable thing also, 
but it is worth reflecting whether some difficulties may not be 
connected with it in future. Supposing, for example, A’s de- 
partment-store, which is close to the station, to have its private 
subway, and, by means of it, to secure several thousand addi- 
tional customers a day, it will certainly not be long before B, 
who has a similar department-store a little farther off, will also 
want a subway; and C and D, still farther away, seeing A and 
B getting their business away from him, will soon follow their 
example. Owing to the peculiar laws in New York in regard 
to the ownership of the fee in streets, it is doubtful whether 
any one who wishes to build tunnels under the street adjoining 
his house can be prevented from doing so; but, even if the 
public authority had unquestioned control over the earth be- 
neath the streets, it would not be easy to grant permission for 
a tunnel to one person and deny it to another, and the con- 
struction of one private tunnel is sure to be followed by that of 
many others. Whether it is really desirable for the owners 
of office-buildings and stores to ventilate the subway into their 
buildings, by means of tunnels, which would conduct air from 
the excavations into the warmer and higher structure, is a 
question which experience alone can answer ; but, in any case, 
before any private tunnels are built, rules should be adopted in 
regard to their construction, to which all works of the kind 
should be required to conform. 


A STARTLING discovery has been made in the Philadel- 





phia Public Building, a brick pier, three feet square, in 

the office of the Fairmount Park Commission, having been 
found to be badly cracked in several places. The authorities 
say that this phenomenon indicates “no immediate danger,” 
but architects would be glad to learn of the effectual shoring of 
the work dependent on the pier. The architect of the building 
has calculated the weight on the brickwork, and finds that the 
pier was originally ample to carry its load; but it sometimes 
occurs that settlements in the neighborhood of such piers throw 
undue strains on them, and, although the floors seem quite level 
in this part of the building, it is not impossible that some dis- 
tortion may have taken place. If the trouble is not due to this, 
it will be interesting to know what is the reason of it, and ar- 
chitects will be anxious to hear Mr. Powell’s account, later, of 
what he finds when the brickwork is removed. 





) JHE Wachusett dam, bids for the construction of which 
* were opened by the Metropolitan Water Board in Boston 

a few days ago, is to be a rather remarkable affair. While 

the length, some fourteen hundred feet, is not very unusual, 
the height in the middle will be two hundred feet above the 
rock foundation, and to resist the great pressure of a column of 
water of this height, the masonry at the foot of the dam will 
be one hundred and seventy-five feet thick, while the thickness 
at the top will be twenty-three feet. The specifications call 
for a construction of rubble masonry, faced with coursed ashlar, 
and the contractor is allowed to take granite from a ledge 
owned by the Board, at a distance of a mile and a half from 
the site of the dam. The bids received varied from sixteen 


hundred thousand dollars to more than twenty-seven hundred 
thousand, the lowest bidder being a Chicago firm, 





TECHNICAL question of some importance has been 
H raised in England in regard to the rights of trades-unions. 

The Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants interfered 
with non-union men during a strike on a railway in Wales, and 
an injunction was served on the officers of the Society, to 
restrain them from doing so. The Society opposed the applica- 
tion, on the ground that it was not incorporated, and, therefore, 
could not be held responsible for the acts of its members. The 
High Court of Justice held, however, that, although unincor- 
porated, the Society was nevertheless liable for the actions of 
its members, and the question is likely to go to the House 
of Lords. As the law does not permit the incorporation of 
trades-unions in England, there is a certain justice in pleading 
this denial of corporate privileges as involving a limitation ot 
corporate liability; but, as we know only too well in this 
country, the practice of avoiding corporate liability by means 
of voluntary associations, without charters, and without official 
control, has increased to a threatening extent, and the decision 
in England, if upheld, will have a more important bearing on 
the future of trusts than it will on that of trades-unions. 





E hope that the architectural clubs and sketching socie- 
W ties, in their programmes for their winter’s work, will not 
forget the suggestions made in Sir Wm. Richmond’s paper 
before the Architectural Congress. Although the tone of the 
paper was a little defiant, as was, perhaps, natural to an artist 
who had recently been sharply criticised for decorating St. 
Paul’s in a fashion foreign to the style of its architecture, there 
were some ideas in it which, properly put before young archi- 
tects, might be of great benefit to them and to their art. It 
must be confessed that logic is not Sir William’s strong 
point, and, in saying that no first-rate sculptor or painter will 
work with an architect who insists on “ styles,” and illustrating 
this by pointing to the example of the decorations of Santa 
Maria Novella, in Florence, where, as he says, Ghirlandajo did 
not paint in the style of Giotto, nor Giotto in that of Cimabue, 
he forgets that a sensitive painter, working in a building of a 
given style, will instinctively adapt his design, and the scale of 
his detail, to that of the building, not putting Byzantine “* Ma- 
jesties ” into panels surrounded by Renaissance arabesques, or 
hanging medizval heraldry on a Classic frieze, and that archi- 
tects are not likely, in their anxiety to preserve purity of 
style, to insist on much more than a competent and sensitive 
decorator would wish to do for himself. 
OWEVER that may be, Sir William’s idea, that archi- 
H tect, painter and sculptor should learn to work together, 
and that every architect should be also more or less a 
painter and sculptor, is one which cannot be too much insisted 
upon. In these utilitarian days it is unnecessary to apprentice 
the young architect to a builder, “to learn the anatomy of his 
art . . . just as the painter and sculptor learn anatomy.” Fra 
Angelico and Ghirlandajo painted very creditably without ever 
having dissected a subject, and young architects are not likely 
to be ignorant of the principles of construction ; but no knowl- 
edge of anatomy, or of construction, can take the place, with 
an architect, a painter or a sculptor, of that “ artistic tempera- 
ment,” as Sir William calls it, which is, undoubtedly, a gift 
of heaven, but which can be developed by proper training, or 
may be destroyed by disuse or vice. In its essence, the artistic 
temperament is the same in all branches of art, consisting, at 
first, in a sensitiveness, and capacity for being affected by 
beautiful things, which develops, in the artist who possesses 
and uses this capacity, into the power of selecting and com- 
bining forms, colors, words and musical tones so as to induce 
in others the emotions which inspired the artist in his work. 
To a certain extent, each of the different arts deals with a 
separate class of emotions, those which inspire true architectural 
art, and are inspired by it, being the most subtle, although the 
noblest, of all; but there is no fixed line of distinction between 
them; and, as each gains by combination with the others, it is 
one of the most useful, as well as most refreshing, of exercises 
for the architect to practise the three arts occasionally together, 
finishing, at least, his sections with their decorations in full 
color, and, if possible, modelling his sculptured detail himself. 
Naturally, he will not be expected to execute the fresco-paint- 
ing on the finished work, although it would do no harm for 
him to be able to do so, but he will take far more interest in 
his building, and will be able to guide more sympathetically 
and efficiently the painters and sculptors employed in it, for 
having more completely realized it in his own mind. 
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THE OLD GEORGE HOUSE, SALISBURY. 

















Old George House,'’ Salisbury 


) HE first notice of the old hospitium, or hostlery, of St. George is 
in the city archives of 1401. It probably derived its name from 
the patronage of the inn by the corporation guild of that name. 
It changed hands many times up to the end of the fifteenth century. 
Cavaliers and gallants frequented it, and we find Robert Hungerford, 
second Lord Moleyns, breaking sconces with the citizens, when he 
was lodging at “The George” before his departure for the army in 
Guienne, commanded by Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, in 1454. 

The house is situated in the High Street and is entered through a 
long passage. This was formerly faced by a pointed archway, 
adorned on either side with carved oak panel-work of the time of 
Edward III or Richard II. On each side above the shops are large 
projecting bay-windows, and the front appears to have been adorned 
with pargeting. The old passage opened upon a large court, 38’ x 30’, 
having on one side a covered gallery forming a means of communica- 
tion with the different apartments. One of these still retains its 
wooden panelling and solid beams of chestnut, partly carved. 

The inventory of furniture in the ancient George hostlery at- 
tached to a lease dated April 9, 1473, gives an insight into the 
interior arrangement of such houses in the fifteenth century. Salis- 
bury being in the neighborhood of the Royal residence of Clarendon, 
“ The George ” may be looked upon as a good specimen of hostleries of 
the period. The number of guest-chambers was thirteen: viz, the 
principal chamber, the Earl’s chamber, the pantry adjoining, the Ox- 
ford chamber, the Abingdon, or middle, chamber, the Squire’s cham- 
ber, the Lombard’s chamber, the garret, the George, the Clarendon 
the Understent, the Fitzwaryn and the London chambers. There 
were besides, the tavern, or wine-cellar, the buttery, the tap-house, the 
parlor above the buttery, the kitchen, the hostry, the hostler’s cham- 
ber, and the parlor called the warehouse. The furniture was of the 
most homely description ; the beds, of which there were one, two, or 
three in a chamber, were classed according to the number of planks, 
which supplied the place of the modern spring-mattress. These 
“planks” were, doubtless, the forerunners of the wooden “ laths” of 
the four-poster of our grand-parents, and the predecessor of the 
“sacking.” There were two to five of these “ planks” in each bed, 
presumably one for each guest. The guests appear to have messed 
together in their respective bedrooms, as in each chamber we find 
the same kind of accommodation, namely, a dining-table of oak or 
beech, tressels to support it, and forms for seats, evidently adapted 
to the table. The principal chamber enjoyed the distinction of a 
cupboard. Good Queen Bess put up at “ The George” during a visit 
to Salisbury. 

Theatrical representations were held in the inn, and it is probable 
that the court-yard was used as a theatre, it being frequently the 
practice in the reign of Elizabeth to have plays performed in 
the yards of carriers’ inns. The comedians raised a temporary 
stage, and the galleries round the court formed the boxes for the 
audiences. From this resulted the modern theatre with its tiers of 








boxes and a pit, where, in Shakespeare’s time (as at the old Globe 
Theatre), the common people stood, and obtained the name of 
“ groundlings.” ‘These were dubbed by Ben Jonson, “the under- 
standing gentlemen of the ground.” Possibly, here at the old George 
house, the plays of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher may have been given by some strolling company of 
comedians. 

In 1412, the inn, with the laundry, cellars, shops, houses and ap- 
purtenances, was held at the yearly rental of £20. 

Pepys visited the inn in 1668, and his diary gives us some char- 
acteristic notes thereon: “ Came to the George Inn, where lay in a 
silk bed, and very good diet. Up, and Mr. Hewer and I up and 
down the town, and find it a very brave place. ‘The river goes 
through every street and a most capacious market-place.! The city 
great; I think greater than Hereford. But the minster most ad- 
mirable; as big, I think, and handsomer than Westminster, and a 
most large close about it, and houses for the officers thereof, and 
a fine palace for the Bishop. So to my lodgings back, and took out 
my wife and people to show them the town and church, but, they 
being at prayers, we could not see the choir. A very good organ; 
and I| looked in and saw the Bishop, my friend Dr. Ward. Thence 
to the inn, and there not being able to hire coach-horses, and not 
willing to use our own, we got saddle-horses very dear. Boy that 
went to look for them, 6d. So the three women behind Mr. Hewer, 
Murford, and our guide, and I single to Stonehenge over the plain, 
and some great hills to fright us. Come thither and find them as 
prodigious as any tales I ever heard of them and worth going this 
journey to see. God knows what their use was. They are hard to 
tell, and yet may be told. Gave the shepherd woman for leading 
our horses 4¢. . . . So back home, and there being light, we to the 
church, and there find them at prayers again, so could not see 
the choir. But I sent the women home and I did go in, and saw 
many fine tombs. . . . Home to dinner, and that being done, paid 
the reckoning, which was so exorbitant, and particular in rate of my 
horses, and 7s. 6d. for bread and beer, that I was mad, and resolved 
to trouble the mistress about it and get something for the poor, and 
come away in that humour.” 

The house has been very well restored, all old work which re- 
mained being carefully repaired. Some of the beams still retain the 
interlaced dragon, or griffin, ornament, and the spandrels in one room 
have a lion and a unicorn in the centres. ‘The house is now used as 
a sort of private hotel. S. BEALE. 


ARCHITECTURAL INSTRUCTION IN NEW YORK AND 
PARIS? 


N respect to the methods by which these ends are reached, 

we find ourselves, as we learn the lessons of our own ex- 
perience, departing more and more in matters of detail 
from Paris traditions. This is what was to be expected — 
and, indeed, hoped for. The Ecole des Beaux-Arts is, 
indeed, our fons et origo, but the conditions are too different, there 
and here, for close imitation to be safe. In Paris the nouveau is 
thrown into the deep waters of the a/elier to flounder as he may, with 
a dozen anciens, of greater or less degree of maturity, to teach him 
his strokes and to see that he does not hopelessly go under. By 
hook or by crook, he picks up a knowledge of what he needs to 
know, finding always somebody at hand who, in requital for such 
services as he can render, will answer all his questions as they arise. 
It is an admirable system, prompt and efficient, but it requires 
anciens to work it; and anciens —that is to say, skilful and experi- 
enced men— would not stay in school after they had become 
experienced, if they had not the Grand Prix de Rome to look forward 
to. But they would not even go to Rome, and there spend three or 
four of the best years of their lives in further academic study, if they 
had not the promise of Government patronage to look forward to on 
their return home. It is upon this Government patronage that the 
whole Paris system rests. The camaraderie and mutual help that 
make the system of atelier instruction so delightfully efficient would 
be of little value without it, for the anciens would not stay long 
enough to get really old. 

The Paris schools possess the further advantage that the best 
architects in France find leisure to take an active part in them, 
supplementing and completing the works of the anciens. This 
advantage cannot be had in this country. In a school like our own, 
all the instruction has to be given by two or three men—two or 
three teachers to eighty or a hundred students. The work must 
needs be done in classes, not man by man, and we must make up for 
this disadvantage by improving and perfecting our methods. For 
the purposes of class instruction the work has to be analyzed and 
systematized into a series of carefully graded exercises. In this we 
have made good progress and have already achieved excellent results. 
The more elementary work is done quite as well as it is done in 
Paris, and more promptly and surely. Even the more advanced 
work seems to be quite up to the Paris standard for work of the 
same grade, and considerably more uniform in excellence, as would 
naturally happen from the greater uniformity of the teaching. All 
this leads us to hope that, if the time ever comes when we can keep 








1 Salisbury was, consequently, called the English Venice. 
2? Extract from a paper by Prof. W. R. Ware on the School of Architecture in 
Columbia University, published in the Columbia University Quarterly. 
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our men as long as the ateliers keep theirs —or, which comes to the 
same thing, can begin our work with students already advanced — it 
may equal also the more advanced work of the Ecole. Meanwhile, 
the best thing our men can do, if they want to carry their schooling 
farther, is to go to Paris; and that they do in large numbers, making 
for themselves there an excellent name. 

But it is in the internal administration of the school that there is the 
greatest departure from the Paris traditions. For the last hundred 
years, at least —that is to say, ever since Napoleon proclaimed the 
carriere ouverte aux talents — the system of competition for place has 
pervaded French institutions. The Ecole des Beaux-Arts is an 
admirable and efficient organism of tests and examinations, mentions, 
medals and all sorts of honors, calculated to stimulate its students to 
their utmost endeavor and to add the spur of emulation and personal 
distinction. For all this machinery the promise of Government 
support to the man who wins in the race furnishes the motive power. 
The whole is so complete in every part, so smooth and effective in 
its workings, and the result so sure, that one is disposed to think that 
like effects can be produced only by like causes, and that the best 
anyone could do would be to profit by so brilliant an example and 
follow it point by point. But in this country such a course is im- 
possible. The mainspring of Government patronage is wanting; 
and, though one might fancy that, even so, the forces of rivalry and 
personal ambition would suffice to accomplish the same ends, it is 
doubtful whether even in Paris, where ali the habits and traditions 
of society are in harmony with the system, the medals and mentions, 
even the Priz de Rome itself, would prove to have any lasting validity 
without it. It is not the piston or the driving-wheel that moves the 
train, not even the boiler behind them, but the coal hidden under 
the boiler. In this country, where the whole system of examinations 
and competitions and prizes is unfamiliar, uncongenial to our habits 
and in general distasteful, there would seem to be little chance of 
making it effectual, even if what experience of it we have had did 
not discourage the expectation. And, in fact, the present tendency 
seems to be the other way. The prizes for scholarship established 
by a previous generation have not worked as was expected; and the 
establishment of new prizes for school-work is, in this locality at 
least, officially discouraged. The traditions and habits, as well as 
the underlying forces, that render this system so successful abroad 
seem to be lacking here. Even in a jardin d’acclimatation it is not 
the exotics but the native varieties, sprung from the soil, that best 
flourish and grow. Different people have different ways, and in this 
country the ultimate energies that make the world go round reside 
not in the Government but in private persons, and we rely upon 
personal interest to carry to an end what personal initiative has 
begun. : 

Moreover, the conditions which in Paris reduce to a minimum the 
disadvantages of the system are also lacking in this country and are 
not likely to be supplied. Gossip and scandal, charges of partisan- 
ship and undue influence among the judges, and of intrigue and bad 
faith among the competitors are, indeed, not unknown even in Paris. 
But these things need not be taken too seriously, for they are insepar- 
able from the system. But the more offensive and obnoxious ele- 
ments of personal jealousy and hostility are there largely eliminated 
by the fact that the rivalry and emulation in the School of Fine Arts 
is not between persons, so much as between different ateliers. This 
raises the whole tone. For private quarrel is substituted, as it were, 
a state of public war, with the dignity and responsibility and the 
freedom from personal feeling that common sacrifices in a common 
cause naturally involve. Between members of the same class in the 
same school there is no such protection from the baser passions. 

Besides, after all, we must believe that even in France —in 
France, indeed, more than anywhere —the real motive power in all 
their splendid achievements is to be found, not in any external con- 
ditions or inducements whatever, neither in the hope of Government 
employment nor in academic honors. The somewhat second-rate 
men who throng the Government schools, in the hope of escaping 
military service, may very likely need these pricks and goads to keep 
them up to their work. But with the best of the Frenchmen, as 
with the large and brilliant company of American students who join 
their ranks, the motive forces, as we must believe, are to be found 
within. It is the importance and interest of the subject and their 
own enthusiasm for it that animate the men at the top of the school 
and crown its work. Soin England. The English may be a nation 
of shop-keepers, as Sam Adams called them, and the extraordinary 
prevalence of money prizes for every species of scholastic endeavor 
may seem to give evidence of a most mercenary spirit. But this is 
a mere national habit, a curious tradition; and one must believe that 
English culture and scholarship would be the same, if all the exhibi- 
tions and foundations were abolished, the English people being what 
they are. It is not these that achieve the result, but intellectual 
character and elevation of mind. 

For our own part, at any rate, these are the lofty foundations on 
which we prefer to build; and so far we have found little occasion 
for serious misgivings and little inducement to change our policy. 





Prenistoric Tomes. — Between Worms and Frankental there has 
been laid bare an immense tomb filled with prehistoric remains four 
thousand years old. The skeletons show that they are those of a tall, 
strong race. The bodies were all buried in a stooping position. — 


N. Y. Tribune. 


PROFITABLE SANITATION. 


HE following letter from Dr. Vivian Poore, F. R. S., 
appeared in a recent number of the Times : — 





Sanitary works which have not been a ruinous 
expense to ratepayers are so rare that I trust you will 
allow me to call public attention in your columns to 
the highly successful issue of an experiment which 
we owe to the spirited action of the city of Man- 
chester. This experiment has not yet attracted that 
amount of public attention which it merits, possibly 
because no patents or royalties are involved in it. 
All big cities are confronted with the difficulty of 
getting rid of their accumulations of refuse, both 
organic and inorganic. The difficulties of Manchester 
have been unusually great because the ordure from 
nearly 80,000 small houses bas to be systematically removed and 
dealt with. 

Travellers between Manchester and Liverpool on the Northwestern 
line are familiar with a tract of boggy moorland, part of which, 
known as Chat Moss, caused no little trouble to George Stephenson. 

It was in 1886 that the city of Manchester bought part of this 
moorland with the object of providing an outlet for its refuse. The 
part so purchased, known as Carrington Moss, is separated from 
Chat Moss by the ship canal, which now affords a ready means of 
transit between the city and its estate. 

The nearest railway-station to Carrington is Flixton, and the mile 
or so of road between the station and the Moss is none of the best. 

It was in August, 1898, that I paid my first visit to Carrington, 
and what I saw was, to me, so interesting that I repeated my visit 
on July 21 last. 

The Carrington estate is 1,100 acres in extent, and when it passed 
into the hands of the city in 1886 the greater part of it was let for 
ls. an acre for sporting rights. The estate was mainly an unmiti- 
gated peat-bog having an average depth of about 13 feet. Consider- 
able sums have been spent on the construction of a wharf and farm- 
buildings, the cutting of deep trenches to facilitate drainage, the 
making of roads, and the provision of narrow tram-lines. 

In thirteen years this estate has received more than half a million 
tons of refuse from Manchester —ordure and muck for fertilizing, 
clinker and hard material for road-making — and to-day the city finds 
itself in possession of one of the most fertile tracts of land in the 
country, the whole of which is let to first-rate tenants at an average 
rental of £2 per acre. These tenants use some 25,000 tons per 
annum of manurial matter, for which they pay the corporation at the 
rate of 1s. 3d. a ton, and thus the Carrington estate returns some 
£3,500 per annum to the ratepayers, while the outgoings tend 
gradually to dwindle. 

Let me say emphatically that Carrington is not a “sewage farm.” 
The muck is dry, and is spread on the surface of the land and 
ploughed-in in the ordinary way. There is no excess of water. 
Sewage-farming in which the living humus is drowned by tons of 
water leads surely to agricultural bankruptcy. 

At my visit in 1898, and again in July of this year, I had ocular 
proof of the fertility of this reclaimed land. The hay harvest was 
just over, and had been a good one, and the standing crops of wheat 
and oats, potatoes and carrots, would be hard to beat in any part of 
England. The wheat was especially good, and one field of 17 acres, 
which Mr. McConnell, the manager, estimated would yield over 40 
bushels to the acre, was certainly the finest I have ever seen. Much 
of the land is now passing into the hands of nurserymen and market- 
gardeners. The ornamental shrubs (except conifers, which have no 
appetite for manure) were in splendid condition, and I am told that 
these nursery-gardens are exceptionally brilliant when the rhodo- 
dendrons are in bloom. The physical change which has taken place 
in this bog as the result of the agricultural and other operations 
which have been carried out upon it is very interesting. ‘The down- 
ward drainage by the deep trenches, and the upward drainage by the 
heavy crops, which to a large extent prevent the rain from percolat- 
ing, have resulted in the sinking of the surface and the general 
compression of the bog, so that the land tends steadily to get firmer. 
Formerly, when ploughing, it was necessary to put “ pattens” upon 
the horses’ hoofs in order to prevent them from getting “ bogged,” but 
this necessity, I was informed, now seldom arises. 

The farmhouse at Carrington stands on solid and deep founda- 
tions, but that the land around it is gradually sinking is well shown 
by the fact that it is found necessary to provide an additional step 
for the back door at recurring intervals. Between 1898 and my 
late visit a new step had been placed. At my visit in 1898 Mr. 
McConnell, who then occupied the farm at Carrington, gave an 
interesting demonstration of the character of the soil by driving 
an iron rod, 114 feet long and half an inch in diameter, vertically 
through the turt of his lawn up to the handle. I easily did the same 
thing, for the rod having passed the first foot or so met with little 
resistance, and when withdrawn was found to be streaming with 
moisture. Mr. Carter, the present occupier of Carrington, kindly 
allowed me to repeat the experiment at my late visit. 1 managed, 
with some difficulty, to drive the rod into the soil for about 8 feet, 
but the increasing resistance prevented me from driving it completely 
“home.” When withdrawn, the rod was not wet, but was coated 
with moderately moist soil. The rapid desiccation and consolidation 





of the moss was thus made evident. 
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I would respectfully suggest to the corporation of Manchester that 
this great experiment merits systematic observation by men of 
science. A few “surface” wells for the periodic examination of the 
water by chemists and bacteriologists are much to be desired, and 
the changes of earth temperatures, the progressive alterations in the 
physical condition and the flora and faura of the soil ought to be 
systematically recorded. 

The success attained at Carrington Moss has induced the corpora- 
tion to purchase some 2,500 acres of Chat Moss which is now being 
subdued under the experienced guidance of Mr. McConnell, so that, 
eventually, the corporation will be in possession of a fertile estate of 
3,600 acres. Allowing 10 per cent for roads and other works, they 
will have about 3,240 acres under cultivation, or land capable of 
producing annually 13,000 quarters of wheat and 8,000 tons of straw 
where none grew before. Assuming that the land is capable of 
receiving 20 tons of refuse per acre in perpetuo, the city will be in 
possession of a “destructor” capable of consuming about 65,000 tons 
of organic refuse per annum, and each ton of refuse will ultimately 
return about a bushel and a half of wheat and 24 cwt. of straw (the 
chief ingredients for 100 pounds of bread and perhaps 1,000 straw 
hats). 

This, surely, is better than burning, or fouling rivers. This Man- 
chester experiment should set us all thinking. Is there no possibility 
of bringing about a profitable interchange of produce between the 
great cities and the unreclaimed bogland of Ireland? Is there not 
here a lesson for the consideration of every village council through- 
out the kingdom —a lesson which has been taught, not by the 
Utopian dreamer, but by hard-headed men of business ? 





THE ROMAN FORUM. 


 &6 HEN one visits the Roman Forum one cannot es- 

JA) cape regretting the culpable ignorance of the 
adventurers and princes who, in the obscurity of 
the Middle Ages, profaned, demolished and de- 
stroyed precious monuments which Roman civiliza- 
tion had erected during several centuries and 
which, after the reverses, the decadence, the in- 
vasions, should have remained an eloquent and imposing proof of the 
richness and the grandeur of a people whose domination had known 
no boundaries. 

What remains to-day is enough, nevertheless, to allow the visitor 
to reconstruct this historical region and see once more, although very 
imperfectly, the splendors of Roman architecture, the sumptuous 
temples, the immense amphitheatres, the vast palaces and the in- 
numerable monuments that a powerful and ingenious people had 
accumulated, from the Capitol to the Aventine hill. 

In the early days of this century, when the first excavations were 
carried out, the level of the Forum, which was then the site of the 
actual market, had become raised about eight metres because of 
the enormous quantity of débris which had been cast into it since the 
Middle Ages. The Italian Government entrusted the excavations to 
men of experience and energy who spared no endeavor to uncover 
the ruins and once more give to the Forum, as much as possible, its 
full extent and primitive character. 

The new researches, begun during the ministry of Baccelli, which 
are being carried out with much activity, are yielding very good 
results. Signor Giacomo Boni, one of the ablest of archeologists, 
who has conducted the successful investigations carried out between 
the Temple of Castor and Pollux and the Atrium of Vesta, has had 
the good fortune to lay hands on a small altar of the third century, 
and exactly determine its original position above the small Well of 
Juturna, 

The ruins of the ancient buildings which surrounded the fountain 
of Juturna have been at length freed from the soil which covered 
them, as well as the foundations and walls, much less ancient, of the 
Church of Santa Maria Liberatrice, which was built above the ruins 
in question in the course of the seventeenth century. In front of 
this fountain there has been brought to light a little structure, in the 
centre of which the ground-level is raised so as to furnish a pedestal 
for some statue; amongst the débris, in fact, has been found the 
lower portion of a female statue which might have been that of 
the nymph Juturna, to whom was dedicated the fountain whose relics 
have just been discovered. 

Signor Boni minutely, slowly and patiently, examined the putéal 
to the depth of 15 feet, but only found fragments of glass and terra. 
cotta and numerous amphoras belonging to different epochs and of 
the most diverse styles. Here the learned archeologist is now busy 
in reconstructing and drawing out the several objects discovered, 
especially the amphoras which were used in dipping up the water. 

If the fountain of Juturna has been found as it was left after its 
last restoration, it is only through providential good luck: when the 
foundations of the Church of Santa Maria Liberatrice were built, 
the sacred well was miraculously saved by the arrangement of three 
of the foundation-walls which surrounded it and enclosed it within 
a triangle, but without touching it. 

Between the little structure which touches the fountain of Juturna 
and the Temple of Castor there have been found an infinity of frag- 
ments of columns, capitals, pedestals and marble decorations belong- 
ing to temples and buildings still unidentified and of various epochs, 
from the archaic to the classic. Among the most remarkable of the 
objects discovered in these excavations must be mentioned a fourth- 





century sarcophagus, which still encloses human bones and has an 
admirable frieze ornamented with masks, palm branches, elegantly 
and gracefully designed and of remarkably fine workmanship, which 
recalls the best productions of the Tuscan artists. 

Near the fountain is an edifice the destination of which seems to 
have been — according to inscriptions and the cippi which were 
found with it —to serve as offices for the magistrates employed by 
the water-service. In the largest room of this structure, in the walls 
of which there are enormous niches, have been found several frag- 
ments of statues of considerable worth. Within the limits of the 
central niche has been uncovered a headless statue of Esculapius, 
and further on a splendid torso belonging to a statue of Apollo, of 
which have also been discovered the plinth, the feet and the two 
knees, one of which still is attached to the laurel-tree trunk against 
which the god is leaning. ‘There has also been found in the lower 
part of the edifice a female figure which might very well be Hygeia. 

Signor Boni proposes to make a stratigraphical exploration of the 
fountain of Juturna, as he has already done with success in his 
earlier discovery of the lapis niger, and he is carrying out excava- 
tions in the neighborhood of the Emilian basilica, in order to deter- 
mine the exact limits of the early basilica and the later edifices. 
These researches are going on contemporaneously with those car- 
ried on in the Cloaca Maxima, in the hope of rediscovering a section 
the existence of which has long been suspected. 

The pupils of the School of Applied Engineering are, under the 
direction of Signor Boni, drawing an altimetrical plan of the Roman 
Forum, and here are some of the important results which will be 
incorporated in it : — 

The lowest portion of the historical city is exactly at the spot 
where to-day is found the altar of Casar (12622 metres above sea- 
level), and the highest spot is the cella of the Temple of Venus at 
Rome (33.896 metres). 

The lapis niger is at the level of 13.195 metres. 

The Temple of Vesta (indicated by the steps of the sacrarium) is 
at the level of 14.922 metres. 

The clivium of the Via Sacra is at the level of 17 397 metres. 

The Arch of Titus is at the level of 30.417 metres, and the Colos- 
seum at 23.909. H. Merev. 


THE WALLACE COLLECTION. 





From l’ Architecture. 


Chateau de Vaux-le-Vicomte, France 


*yFT the Demidoff sale in Paris, in 1868, the “ Peace of Miinster,” 
by Terborch, was knocked down to the Marquess of Hertford 
for £7,280, much to the chagrin of Sir William Boxall, who had 

tried to secure it for the National Gallery of England; but £6,000 

was the limit of the Treasury purse. Some years later a somewhat 
shabby gentleman called upon Sir William, and persistently desired 
to see him. ‘The visitor carried a picture-case which he began to 
unstrap. Boxall remonstrated, and refused to see the work — the 
stranger could call again, if he liked to leave the picture, although it 
was against regulations; but the gentleman suggested that it would 
do no harm for the keeper to see the picture. Both men were obsti- 





nate; and as one strap was undone by the stranger, the other was 
done up again by Sir William. At last the visitor triumphed, and 
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the keeper’s feelings may be imagined when he saw that the case 
contained the Terborch he had coveted, and that the possessor, 
Sir Richard Wallace, had brought “The Peace” as a gift for the 
National Gallery. “I nearly fainted,” said Sir William, “at the 
thought that I tried to refuse such a gift! ” 

This anecdote shows the sort of man to whom the British nation 
owes one of its greatest treasures. The Hertford Collection was 
begun by the third Marquess, Thackeray’s my Lord Steyne, the 
old reprobate of whose follies in Paris the wildest stories were 
related. His successor first lived in the Rue Lafitte, where he col- 
lected exquisite furniture and everything which could make a house 
beautiful. All the door-handles and window-fastenings, ete., were 
works of art. But the collection outgrew the frame and the Mar- 
quess moved to Bagatelle, in the Bois de Boulogne. All this time 
the treasures were increasing, “ Mr. Richard” being the purchaser 
for Lord Hertford, and the ultimate possessor of his collection. In 
1897, Sir Richard’s widow died, leaving the whole of it to the British 
nation on condition that a suitable house should be obtained for it; 
and after much debating, it was decided to purchase the one which 
had been the home of the donors, as well as of their works of art. 
To the ordinary mind such a decision was the natural one, and did 
not require five minutes thought; but law-officers of the Crown, com- 
mittees and other officials took time to consider the matter, as is their 
wont (the country nearly lost the Tate Collection by deliberation, 
when the public had arrived at the common-sense solution of “ con- 
ditions” in half a minute!); but at last the official mind decided, 
with the result that London now possesses one of the most perfect 
palaces of art-treasures which can be seen anywhere in Europe. 

The collection may be said to be mainly of French art of the eigh- 
teenth century. The furniture is the most perfect of its kind; much 
is by Riesener, Gouthitre and Bouile. The Sevres porcelain is of 
the best — ‘turquoise, rose du Barry, gros bleu, vert pomme. The 
clocks, the tapestried chairs (mostly Beauvais), the bronzes, the 
jewellery and the pictures, are principally eighteenth-century. There 
are pictures of all schools, but those of the French, from Watteau 
onward, abound. And the charm consists in the arrangement of the 
treasures. With, the exception of a few standing cases in the centres 
of the rooms, they all look habitable. Take away the rails and cords 
which protect the furniture against the walls, lift out from their 
places a few of the chairs and tables, and the rooms would cease to 
be museum-like. 

To mention only a few of the paintings of the French school, 
there are nine examples of that graeeful and masterly trifler, Wat- 
teau; fourteen Paters and eleven Lancrets; nine frivolities of another 
great painter and consummate draughtsman, Fragonard; twenty-one 
Bouchers, and twenty-one of the master of double entendre and weak 
drawing — Greuze. Nearly every French master of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries is represented ; and no less remarkable is 
the “ Earl of Hertford” by Clouet, and the “ Mary Stuart” of one 
of his followers —one of the pictures which were termed Le deuil 
blanc ; this particular work being probably a portrait of the Queen 
taken soon after the death of her first husband, Francois II. 

The fluctuations of taste in art are curious. Fifty years ago 
many painters — Watteau, Constable and Hobbema, for example, 
could be purchased for as few pounds as they would now fetch 
thousands. Why in the world did our ancestors prefer Sassoferrato 
to Velasquez, and Carlo Dolee to Hogarth? Why did they value 
Wilson above Constable, and the Carracci above Hobbema ? 

Next in interest to the dainty work of Watteau and his followers 
is Prud’hon’s, so little known out of France. A tiny example of 
“Le Zéphir,” here called “Boy Bathing,” is very charming. A 
larger example, some 24” x 22”, is in the Leipsic Museum. One or 
other was exhibited at the Sa/on in 1806; or did the painter repeat 
his Salon picture a quarter the size and call it “ Boy Bathing”? We 
are not told whether the latter name was given by Prud’hon or Sir 
Richard, or by the present curator. 

It seems ungraceful to grumble at such a magnificent gift-horse, 
but was it requisite to rename so many pictures? Many have totally 
different names from the engravings, which is confusing; and all 
have been put into English, which seems unnecessary in these days. 
At all events, might not the original French name have been re- 
tained? In the case of Meissonier it is particularly troublesome. 
Some of this master’s little panels are early works, painted before 
the artist over-finished and became heavy and bricky in color. 

The Barbizon school is fairly well represented ; and besides, there 
are pictures and miniatures by Scheffer, Isabey, Géricault, Vernet, 
Cogniet, Bellangé, Bonnington, Brascassat, Decamps, Delacroix, 
Delaroche, Robert, Gros, Gudin, Lagilliere, Oudry, Desportes, 
Rigaud, Lami, Le Moine, Lépicié, Ziem, Pils, Couture, and others 
less known. From this list it will be seen how rich the collection is 
in the French school, the only important omission (a very curious 
one) being Chardin, the incomparable painter of still life. Hitherto, 
the national collections have been weak in British art, and almost 
without examples of French masters ; now, through the generosity of 
Mr. Tate and Lady Wallace, London possesses magnificent collec- 
tions of each school. Perhaps the most wonderful picture in the 
galleries is Velasquez’s masterly “ Femme & |’éventail,” now renamed 
“A Spanish Lady.” It belonged originally to the Bonaparte Col- 

ection and was engraved by Pistrucci in 1812. It was bought for 
£31 for the Aguado gallery. In 1843 it had mounted to the price of 
£525, when it became Lord Hertford’s, and had it been sold within 
he last twenty years, it is not improbable that five figures would 





have been necessary to cover its cost. Goya is another absentee from 
Hertford House. 

Among the Flemish pictures are some fine Van Dycks and Rubens’s 
celebrated “ Rainbow Landscape,” and by Rembrandt, among others, 
is the ‘ Black Archer,” a wonderful study of color. It came from 
the celebrated Stowe Collection. Other Dutchmen are represented 
in profusion — notably, Franz Hals’s well-known masterpiece, the 
“Laughing Cavalier” is here. There is a dash, a “go,” in Hals 
which few painters have excelled; but any one standing in front of 
it and the “‘ Spanish Lady,” cannot fail to note, that although Hals’s 
work is as living as Velasquez’s, it has not the strong pliableness in 
the flesh- painting that we see in the great Spaniard’s. You feel that 
if you pricked the cheeks of this man and this woman, sawdust might 
issue from the Cavalier’s face, but blood would infallibly soil the 
lady’s neck. 

Such is the Wallace Collection, or, rather, a mere bird's-eye view of 
it, for its richness is such that the furniture, porcelain, carvings, etc., 
would absorb many days in serious study, to say nothing of the 
pictures, the armor and other valuables. Architects will appreciate 
the beautiful Louis XIV wrought-iron balustrade, which came from 
the old Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, and which was to have been 
removed had the Government decided to build a new Palace of Art. 

PENGUIN. 





THE PHOTOGRAPHIC METHOD OF PREPARING 
TEXTILE DESIGNS. 
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From La Construction Moderne. 


j ~ preparation of designs for the loom has, throughout the 
history of weaving, been regarded as a purely manual process 
controlled by the intelligence, ingenuity, and skill of the crafts- 
man. It is only natural, therefore, that the invention of apparatus 
for this specific purpose should have created much interest amongst 
both British and foreign textile experts. Photography, as understood 
and practised, appeared as incapable of aiding the artist in the actual 
painting of his picture as the designer in the transference and execu- 
tion of the plain sketch of the pattern on to the “scale” paper of 
the loom. Within the wide range of technical and scientific data 
in the construction and embellishment of woven fabrics there is, 
perhaps, no phase of the work more difficult to assail, by mechanical 
devices, than the application and adjustment of the manifold “ weave ” 
units which compose all figured textiles. 

Design acquired in the loom is a distinct type of ornamentation 
involved in varied technicalities. It is not the result of one but of 
a number of processes, overlapping each other, and yet uniting to 
construct and perfect the same woven effect. Fabric and design 


1 Abstract of a paper read before Section G of the British Association at 
Bradford, by Professor Beaumont. 
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have to be simultaneously obtained. These can only be divorced by 
resorting to the arts of printing, embroidery, and painting. Ob- 
viously in the preparation of the “design” sketch for weaving, 
numerous limitations have to be encountered, which, on a first con- 
sideration, seem liable to be increased rather than diminished by a 
photographic process of design-development. Much ingenuity has 
been exercised by Szczepanik in his solution of these “ weave” prob- 
lems. Szezepanik’s apparatus is not for the origination of designs 
either in the theoretical or technical form, for in both processes the 
knowledge of the expert is demanded ; but its province is to lessen, 
and, in some instances, dispense with, the monotonous manual labor 
necessitated by the present system. ‘There are large areas of point 
paper in elaborate designs to which the same weave effect has to be 
applied, and where some labor-saving device is much needed. 
Further, in the enlargement of the artist’s sketch to scale there is 
much mechanical work that it ought to be possible to reduce. The 
photographic inventions of Szezepanik profess to accomplish these 
objects, and the designs submitted prove that there are possibilities 
of success in certain styles of pattern. A new field for experiment 
has been discovered, the extent of which it is not possible to forecast, 
but it may reasonably be anticipated that the genius and temerity of 
the discoverer will prove equal to its more complete exploration. 

The essential purpose of Szezepanik’s invention is to develop from 
the ordinary sketch and enlarge to a prescribed scale the technically- 
prepared design, marked with the thousands, or maybe millions, of 
dots grouped in different orders and so fitted together as to impart 
precise definition to the several portions of the woven figure or de- 
sign. The process is three-fold, consisting (1) of the preparation of 
the ruled paper; (2) the development of the design from an ordi- 
nary photographic negative; and (3) the application of the weave 
units to the several parts of the figure. Primarily the apparatus 
consists of an optical lantern with a suitable arrangement of lenses. 
One important factor is the “ raster,” or multiplying plate, contain- 
ing some 435,600 perforations, through each of which the weave 
type passes, and is printed on the enlarged design. In addition 
there are weave-plates for determining the details of the pattern, and 
small metal sides for producing particular sections in distinct forms 
of type, so that they may be as readily distinguished from each other 
as if sketched in various colors. 

The light from the lantern passes through the negative of the de- 
sign, entering a pair of lenses between which is fixed the small metal 
plate of the proper shape for developing the marks on the sensitized 
paper. The process consists in dividing and subdividing the “ scale ” 
pattern into rectangular spaces, and of marking each with the correct 
weave type. When there is no negative in the lantern this type is 
repeated as many times as there are holes in the perforated plate, 
showing the feasibility of marking every square photographically on 
any kind of weaver’s paper. 

In the first place, the negative is made of the complete design, and 
all parts erased but the ground-sections, allowing of these being 
printed with their supplementary weave elements. Negatives of 
every part of the pattern are similarly printed in succession until 
the entire design has been obtained. For the production of shaded 
work, e. g., portraits and pictorial subjects, selecting plates are em- 
ployed. These secure an accurate graduation of tones perfectly in 
harmony with the photograph from which they are derived. Pro- 
vision is made for the execution of patterns in compound as well as 
in single structure fabrics ; but, it follows, the more complex the build 
of the texture, the more intricate the process of design production. 
Certain textile designs may evidently be produced photographically 
by the Szczepanik system, so that it is now a question for demon- 
stration whether designs so produced are comparable in legibility 
and equal for all practical purposes — as forcible in detail, as vital 
in execution — as those prepared by the much slower hand method. 


























ENGINEERS’ CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA. 


spy l the meeting September 15, Mr. L. Y. Schermerhorn presented 

the paper of the evening upon “ The Water-jet as an Aid to 

Engineering Construction.” After briefly describing the method 
by which a powerful jet of water, directed under water at the lower 
end of a pile, will disintegrate the sand or mud at the bottom and 
facilitate the sinking of the pile, a brief history of the use of this 
system was given. From this it would appear that Lieut. George B. 
McClellan suggested its first use, which occurred in 1852 at Mata- 
gorda Bay, Texas. The balance of the paper consisted mainly of 
brief descriptions of the methods of applying the water-jet in the 
most important engineering operations in which it has played a part. 
The water-jet was not recommended as a complete substitute for the 
driving-hammer, but as an important supplement to it in suitable 
locations. The use of the water-jet in making borings through earthy 
materials to determine their character, for stirring up mud or sand 
in hydraulic dredging, and its application in California in hydraulic 
mining, were also pointed out. 

The reading of the paper was followed by a discussion participated 
in by Messrs. George C. Davis, 1. Wendell Hubbard, James Christie, 
E. M. Nichols, Henry M. Chance, W. Copeland Furber, J. K. Little 
and the Chairman. L. F. RonpInELLA, Secretary. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost.) 











A COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE CLUB-—-HOUSE OF THE UNION 
CLUB, NEW YORK, N. Y. MESSRS. BARNEY & CHAPMAN, AR 
CHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PLANS AND SECTION OF THE SAME. 


HOUSE OF FREDERICK 8. COFFIN, ESQ., BROOKLINE, MASS. MR. 
J. A. SCHWEINFURTH, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


[The following named illustrations may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages. | 


SELECTED DESIGN FOR THE LORD ROBERTS SCHOOL, VANCOUVER, 
B. C. MESSRS. PARR & FEE, ARCHITECTS, VANCOUVER, Bb. C. 


PAVILION OF THE TOURING CLUB: PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1900, 
M. RIVES, ARCHITECT. 


[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


THE CONDICT BUILDING, BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
MESSRS. L. H. SULLIVAN, CHICAGO, AND L. P. SMITH, NEW 
YORK, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS. 


CORNICE OF THE SAME BUILDING. 
WALNUT 8ST. FRONT AND ENTRANCE HALL: HOUSE OF FREDERICK 
8. COFFIN, ESQ., BROOKLINE, MASS. MR. J. A. SCHWEINFURTH, 
ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


MUSIC-KOOM AND DINING-ROOM IN THE SAME HOUSE. 


DESIGN FOR THE NEW SESSIONS HOUSE: OLD BAILEY, LONDON, 
ENG. MR. J. M. BRYDON, ARCHITECT. 


PUBLIC HALL IN THE SAME BUILDING. 
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The editors cannot pay attention to demands of correspondents who 
forget to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith ; 
nor do they hold themselves responsible for opinions expressed by 
their correspondents. } 


A CORRECTION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., September 26, 1900 
To THE Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,— Will you kindly mention in your next issue that the 
library at Chevy Chase, Md., which was published in your last 
number, was designed by A. B. Heaton, W. B. Wood associated, 
instead of by myself alone. Yours truly, W. B. Woop. 




















Tue Cave or Psycuro 1x Crete.—It has been known for some 
years that a large cave above the village of Psychro, in the Lasithi 
district of Crete, was a repository of primitive votive objects in bronze, 
terra-cotta, etc. As this cave is situated in the eastern flank of the 
mountain which dominates the site of ancient Lyttos, and is the only 
important cave known in the neighborhood, it was conjectured that it 
was the Lyttian grotto connected with the story of the infancy of 
Zeus in the legend, whose earliest version is preserved by Hesiod. A 
thorough exploration of it, undertaken in May and June of the current 
year by Mr. D. G. Hogarth on behalf of the British School at Athens, 
aided by the Cretan Exploration Fund, has served fully to confirm th's 
view. The cave is double. On the north is a shallow grotto, the upper 
part of which was cumbered with immense fallen fragments of the roof. 








The lower part contained deep black earth, partly ransacked by previ- 
ous diggers. This was thoroughly dug out this year, and when the 
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great blocks had been broken up with blasting powder and removed the 
deposit on the higher slope was also searched. The result was the dis- 
covery of a rude altar in the middle of the grotto, surrounded by many 
strata of ashes, pottery and other refuse, among which many votive 
objects in bronze, terra-cotta, iron and bone were found, together with 
fragments of some thirty libation tables in stone, and an immense 
number of earthenware cups used for depositing offerings. The lowest 
part of the upper grotto was found to be enclosed by a wall partly 
of rude cyclopean character, and partly rock-cut; and within this 
temenos the untouched strata of deposit ranged from the early My- 
cenean age up to the geometric period of the ninth century B. Cc. or 
thereabout. Only very slight traces were found of later offerings. The 
earliest votive stratum belongs to the latest period of the pre-Mycenwan 
age, that marked by the transition between the “ Kamdraes” fabric of 
pottery and the earliest Mycenwan lustre-painted ware. But below ail 
is a thick bed of yellow clay, containing scraps of primitive hand- 
burnished black and brown pottery, mixed with bones of animals. This 
bed seems to be water-laid, and to be prior to the use of the cave asa 
sanctuary. Probably, when it was in process of formation, the cave 
was still a ‘“‘ Katavothron”’ of the lake which once occupied the closed 
Lasithi basin; but before the Mycenzan period the present outlet had 
opened, and the plain was dry. The southern, or lower, grotto falls 
steeply for some 200 feet to a subterranean pool, out of which rises a 
forest of stalactite pillars. Traces of a rock-cut stairway remain. 
Much earth had been thrown down by the diggers of the upper grotto, 
and this was found full of small bronze objects. But chance revealed 
a more fruitful field, namely, the vertical chinks in the lowest stalactite 
pillars, a great many of which were found still to contain toy double- 
axes, knife-blades, needles and other objects in bronze, placed there by 
dedicators, as in niches. The mud also at the edge of the subterranean 
pool was rich in similar things, and in statuettes of two types, male and 
female, and engraved gems. These had probably been washed out of 
the niches. The knife-blades and simulacra of weapons are probably 
the offerings of men; the needles and depilatory tweezers of women. 
The frequent occurrence of the double-axe, not only in bronze, but 
moulded or painted on pottery, found in the cave leaves no doubt that 
its patron god was the ‘‘ Carian’’ Zeus of Labranda, or the Labyrinth, 
with whom perhaps his mother, the Nature goddess, was associated, and 
the statuettes probably represent the two deities. Here was the primi- 
tive scene of their legend, afterwards transferred in classical times to a 
cave on Mount Ida.— The Architect. 


“Donnace”’ anp ‘ Quorns.’’— In the labyrinth of streets contigu- 
ous to the London Docks are to be found innumerable establishments 
devoted to the catering to the multiform requirements of sea-going 
vessels. Here and there signboards affixed to hoardings bear the legend, 
somewhat recondite, ‘‘ Contractor for dunnage and quoins.” For an 
elucidation of this abstrusely worded phrase it is necessary to stroll 
within the hoardings. Acres of ground are concealed by small mount- 
ains of wood, one glance at which reveals the débris of many a confla- 
gration. The ‘“dunnage”’ contractor on the first intimation of a fire 
dispatches his agent, whose duties are to contract with the insurance 
companies for clearance of every atom of wood which the ravages 
of fire have spared. This wood, known as “dunnage,”’ is eagerly 
purchased by steamship owners owing to its adaptability as a non- 
conductor of dampness. The floors of the holds of vessels being lined 
with the “ dunnage,” permeation is prevented. The cargo may then be 
safely stored away in the hold, the desideratum, an absolutely dry 
floor, being obtained. Steel rails, invariably stocked athwart in the 
hold, frequently have a few inches of space between them and the sides 
of the vessel. Were not the intervening spaces filled with ‘‘ dunnage ”’ 
the oscillation of the ship would be responsibie for serious damage, 
for the steel rails have been known to pierce a hole in the ship’s sides. 
A paucity of fires does not in the least disconcert the “ dunnage”’ con- 
tractor, for the demolition of houses furnishes him with fresh material 
for his calling. This wood not having passed through the vicissitudes 
of an ordeal by fire is consequently of cleaner appearance, thereby per- 
mitting its being sawn into lengths of six inches to resemble wedges, 
and is hereafter termed ‘‘ quoins.” The “quoins’’ are destined to 
counteract the oscillating effects of a ship when the cargo is composed 
of casks or barrels. A ‘‘ quoin”’ is inserted between the casks to en- 
sure the stability and rigidity of the cargo, thus defying all the efforts 
at a dislodgement of the wave or storm tossed vessel. The number of 
people engaged in this peculiar industry is very small. — London Mail. 


Tue Acapemy or Design Non-TaxaBLeE.— The property of the 
Academy of Design of New York, a plot 200'x 171’, having been as- 
sessed for taxes, the referee has decided that this property is not sub- 
jected to taxation. The referee finds that no rents, profits, or income 
have been derived from the property, and that no part of it has been 
leased or used for any purpose other than the lawful and authorized 
purposes of the society. The Academy of Design not having the means 
requisite for the erection of a main building, has constructed schools 
and offices for temporary requirements. The referee, then, appreci- 
ating what are the exact conditions, finds that the academy “has been 
and is in good faith organized and conducted exclusively for educational 
purposes, its object being the cultivation and extension of the art of 
design.’’—E xchange. 


Hypravutic Lime vs. PorTLAND-CEMENT. — At the last meeting of 
the British Association, Mr. J. F. Deacon alluded to the comparative 
values of Portland-cement and hydraulic lime, and stated that whereas 
Portland-cement mortar, composed in the proportion of 24 of sand and 
1 of cement, might in common practice be expected to stand from 300 
pounds to 400 pounds per square inch, there was plenty of hydraulic 
lime in Emgland, which, used in the same proportions, would stand 
from 400 pounds to 500 pounds. He had brought some frem Italy 
which would stand over 600 pounds, and he had recently been testing a 
sample from Russia which stood 1,260 pounds per square inch. Much 
depended upon the manipulation. — Engineering. 





ANCIENT STAINED-GLASS DESTROYED. — The only stained-glass win- 
dow left in the ancient round tower of the Temple Church was loosened 
during the recent gales, with the result that the upper part of the glass 
fell out a few days since, and was destroyed. The window represented 
the “ Saviour glorified,” and it is understood that its restoration will be 
carried out so as to render it as much like the original as possible. The 
tower in which the window was placed is upward of eight hundred years 
old. — London News. 


Tue Franzens Bripce, Vienna.— Apropos of the Alexandre III 
bridge in Paris, we may remark that the new three-hinged bridge over 
the Danube Canal, in Vienna, is of almost identical design, although 
some details are different. Early in 1896 competitive designs were in- 
vited, and the prize was awarded to Mr. Frank Pfeuffer, Chief Engineer 
of the State Railway Company, and a member of the Austrian Society 
of Engineers and Architects. The centre span is 174 feet long, and 
there are two approach spans of 27 feet each. Nine three-hinged 
arches, with braced spandrels, are comprised in the main span. The 
approach spans are of masonry, constructed so as to oppose the thrust 
of the steel arches, with the view of keeping the resultant line of press- 
ure within the middle third of the abutment pier. The bridge has a 
total width of about 79 feet, including a roadway, 52 feet 6 inches wide, 
and two footpaths, each 13 feet 3 inches wide. The new structure takes 
the place of a chain suspension-bridge, with span of 296 feet, and which 
it was found necessary to supercede in consequence of the great in- 
crease of heavy traffic. If the French and the Austrian designs are 
both original we find in them,a remarkable instance of what we may 
term simultaneous illumination. — The Builder. 





A Movinc-PLaTrorRM FOR RAILROAD-STATIONS. — A novel device 
for a moving-platform has been suggested by John Perry, President of 
the English Institution of Electrical Engineers. He proposes to place 
at each station of the underground road in London a turn-table about 
500 feet in diameter. This turn-table is kept continuously revolving at 
such a rate that its rim travels at the same speed as the moving train. 
At the centre of the turn-table is a spiral staircase, which, being in the 
centre, of course, moves very slowly, by which the passenger reaches 
the main floor. He then walks towards the circumference. The speed 
at which he is being carried along gradually increases, until at the edge 
he is travelling at the rate of the moving train, which he here finds 
seemingly at rest, and with the doors open. He enters, and as the 
moving-platform is left behind the doors are automatically closed until 
the next station is reached, when they are automatically opened again. 
With such an arrangement the track, of course, at each station would 
be built on a curve closely following that of the turn-table for about 
half the latter’s circumference. Mr. Perry thinks that with this system 
it might be expedient to have a continuous train, on such roads as the 
underground of London, or the elevated of New York City, so that no 
matter when a passenger might arrive, he would always find a car open 
and apparently waiting for him.— N. Y. Evening Post. 


A LeGenp or Lixcotn CatrnepraL. — The tourist who rather 
wearily ‘‘ does’’ the English cathedrals hears very little of the legends 
and quaint stories, the fun and the pathos associated with the buildings, 
so it is rather a treat to stroll through Lincoln Cathedral, via the July 
Temple Magazine, and read how stones inay disappear. When William 
the Norman presented his relative Remigius with the bishopric in 1067, 
that prelate found the whole of it in a state of disorganization. .. . 
Remigius had a passion for building, and determined to erect a cathe- 
dral the like of which had never been seen in England before. He 
wished to change the headquarters of the see, and he therefore chose 
Stowe, which had been the head of the diocese previous to Dorchester. 
The bishop decided to rebuild the old church that had been founded in 
honor of St. Etheldreda and destroyed by the Danes. Builders got to 
work, but what they accomplished in the day was pulled down at night, 
and the stones were carried away. This went on for some little time, 
until the bishop made up his mind that it was no use trying to build 
there longer. The stones were found on the top of the hill at Lincoln, 
so he took that circumstance as a sign that his church was to be built 
there. Stowe was left in an unfinished state, and the edifice now stand- 
ing was begun. The story and figure of an imp got mixed up with the 
beautiful carving in the “ angels’ choir ” and explains to a puzzled stran- 
ger how, as is said, “the devil watches over Lincoln.” ‘ One day the wind 
in its wanderings paid a visit to Lincoln to see how the new part of the 
minster was getting on. The wind was accompanied by two imps, who 
were both impressed with the grandeur and beauty of everything they 
saw. One of them determined to go inside and see what was happening 
there. His curiosity cost him dear; he was so awed and astonished at 
the loveliness of all round him that he turned to stone, though not 
before taking up his abode in the most beautiful part of the building. 
The other imp waited in vain for his brother, and flew round and round, 
not daring to go inside. Tired out at last, he seated himself on the 
shoulders of a witch and was likewise turned to stone. The latter imp 
may be seen just outside the south porch on the witch’s back, and from 
this fact arose the saying that ‘The devil always watches over Lincoln.’ ’’ 
Big Tom of Lincoln is almost as well kuown as Big Ben, but once 
on a time he became a little cracked, so was put in the melting-pot 
and with him the Lady-bells, a fact much to be regretted, as they were 
very sweet and were only put in to swell the importance of Big Tom. 
However, no one likes ghosts, and a story runs that they were sacrificed 
to exorcise them from the minster. ‘‘ The big bell was rung to frighten 
them away; it was apparently of no use, as the ghosts still remained. 
So when the big bell had to be recast it was decided to make it larger 
by putting the Lady-bells with it, in the hope that the increase of sound 
might exorcise the spirits. Since that time no ghosts have ever haunted 
the cathedral. This sounds rather far-fetched, but it is only one of 
numbers of similar tales that gather round any such place. The pity is 
that Big Tom was ever made larger, and that the small bells were de- 
stroyed, for then Lincoln would have been the only cathedral with two 
peals of bells.” 


8. J. PARKHILL & Co., Printers, Boston, U. 8. A. 
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REMOVAL AND ENLARGEMENT. 


Tae increasing sale of Cabot’s Shingle 
Stains and Sheathing Quilt in and about 
Chicago has forced an enlargement of quarters, 
and the Chicago agency now occupies the 
store No. 28 Dearborn Ave., which is devoted 
exclusively to the storage, display and ship- 
ping of the Cabot Specialties. 

In addition to the uniformly high character 
of this concern’s products, its success is in no 
small measure due to originality in the prod- 
ucts themselves and the methods of making 
them known. Mr. Cabot is the creator of 
shingle-stains and is entitled to great credit 
for this broadening of the artistic possibilities 
of our frame-houses, and his striking and re- 
fined advertising is known and admired by 
every one interested in the building trades. 
That this admiration is shared by the com- 
petitors which his success has brought forth, 
the imitation of his methods plainly shows. 

His Sheathing and Deafening Quilt is as 
great a novelty as the Stains, is advertised 
with the same taste and liberality, and — has 
already its imitators! As a scientific and 
rational successor to the primitive and clumsy 
methods of insulation and deafening previously 
in vogue, “Quilt” merits the support of 
every one who wishes to improve our methods 
of construction. 

DIXON’S SILICA-GRAPHITE PAINT. 

Ar the ninth annual convention of the 
Association of Railway Superintendents of 
Bridges and Buildings, Detroit, Mich., Octo- 
ber 17 and 18, 1899, during the discussion of | 
a paper on: “ What is the Most Economical 
Method of Painting Railway Bridges and 
Buildings, and the Best Material to Use,” Mr. 
J. Y. Hill, roadmaster Southern Railway, 
Knoxville, Tenn., said : — 

“Since I have been on the Southern Rail- 
way System I think I have used about five or 
six different kinds of paint for bridges. We 
have used Mexican Graphite, Superior 
Graphite, Dixon’s Graphite, and are now 
using — Paint. It seems to be the standard 
to use nothing but graphite on our road. 
About a year ago I ordered some paint, and 
our general superintendent furnished me with 
a barrel of Dixon’s Silica-Graphite Paint for 
testing. I painted a structure, an overhead 
bridge, where we have about twelve tracks 
running underneath, and are constantly switch- 
ing night and day, which is a pretty severe 
test for any kind of paint. That paint has 
been on there one year now, and has given 
good satisfaction so far. I had about twenty 
gallons of this paint left: and where I am 





using — Paint at present is on a bridge of ten 
spans. It takes about twenty-six gallons of 


— Paint to a span, and I painted one span 


with Dixon’s Graphite, which was with the 
twenty gallons I had left, and I think there is 
a saving in Dixon’s Paint of about, well, 15 
per cent; and from my own observation I am 
very much in favor of that kind of paint. It 
covers better and leaves a well filled-in sur- 
face, as it ought to. I am very much pleased 
with Dixon’s Paint.” 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY CiTy, N. J. 


THE “GLOBE” VENTILATOR. 


No plan of ventilation is perfect that does 


not amply provide for three very important 
things : — 

First — The prompt exhausting at the ceil- 
ing of the hot, oppressive and super-heated 
air, that in its place may come something that 
is pure and breathable. This is a necessity at 
all seasons of the year, but is especially bene- 
ficial and pleasant during the warm days and 
nights of the summer time. This will be 
readily understood when it is remembered 
that carbonic oxide, one of the most deadly of 
gases which often leaks from the heating: 
apparatus, the fetid vapors from the water- 


closets and defective soil-pipes, which, having | 


no perceptible odor, are undetected, and the 
illuminating fluids, all being lighter than air, 
naturally rise and gradually accumulate at the 


top of the room, filling it in a downward di-| 


rection until they reach a level where they are 
inhaled by the occupants. And as this ener- 
vating, disease-producing, pleasure-destroying 
atmosphere works its way down, it reaches 
the occupants of the gallery, the orator on the 
platform, the preacher in the pulpit, the judge 
upon the bench, and lastly, the auditors in the 
lower seats. 

Second. — Ventilating flues of as large di- 
mensions as possible should be built into the 
walls, running from the floor to the attic, there 
grouped and connected with a ventilator on 
the roof, or by direct stacks, each extending 
directly to the roof, and there capped with a 
ventilator. To secure best results, each flue 
should have but one opening. The plan rec- 
ommended will give a free avenue of escape 
for the foul and vitiated air, which, being of 
greater gravity, quickly settles to the floor- 
line. 

Third. — The placing of the intake pipes 
in the open air and away from all contaminat- 
ing surroundings. ‘Too frequently the air so 
received, instead of being pure and service- 
able, comes from some dark, damp cellar, 


| where a ray of sunlight or draught of fresh 
| oxygen rarely if ever enters. 

The “Globe” Ventilators have been well 
| known to architects, builders and the trade 
generally for twenty years, during which time 
hundreds of thousands have been used, and 
their continued and growing sale is of itself 
valuable evidence of their utility, superiority 
| and effectiveness. Mr. Justice Fursman states 
that the new Rensselaer County Court-house, 
erected at a cost of $300,000, upon which 
eight 24-inch “ Globe” Ventilators were used, 
is the most complete and perfect building of 
the character he has ever seen. 

GLOBE VENTILATOR COMPANY, 
Troy, N. Y 

| THE GURNEY “400 SERIES” STEAM- 
BOILERS. 


We commend the Gurney “400 Series’ 
Low-pressure Sectional Steam-boiler, for 
hard or soft coal, as a first-class construction 
| in every particular, and, being conservatively 
rated and reasonable in price, it will, we be- 
lieve, be generally appreciated. 

The water and steam sections above the 
| fire-pot have in them a number of flues of 
sufficient area to economically allow the prod- 

|ucts of combustion to find their way to the 
|chimney. These flues, however, are so ar- 
| ranged that the fire and heated gases come in 
direct contact with the heating-surfaces of 
each section of the boiler before their final 
exit to a smoke-chamber, on which is a con- 
| nection for the smoke-pipe. It will be seen 
| by this arrangement that the water in the 
sections readily absorbs the heat from the 
products of combustion, the greatest amount 
of heat being thereby utilized from the fuel 
| consumed. 
| The sections and steam-dome are easily 
| accessible for the purpose of cleaning, by 
|means of clean-out doors provided for that 
purpose. 
| We have furnished the “400 Series” 
Steam-boiler with a triangular revolving- 
grate, which is easily operated and very effi- 
| cient, the ashes and clinkers being evenly 
removed from the bottom of the fire. Any 
grate-bar can also be easily and quickly re- 
placed at any time without disturbing the 
boiler or piping. 
’ It will also be noted that this boiler is fitted 
with a large circulating and equalizing pipe, 
which ensures a steady water-line, and the 
delivery of dry steam to the mains and 
radiators. 

A large number of the “ 400 Series” Steam- 
i boilers are now in use. They have been 
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thoroughly tested under all conditions and 
proved satisfactory. They generate steam 
quickly, and carry with ease their rated 
capacities. They maintain a perfectly steady 
water-line, and are also exceedingly economi- 
cal of fuel. 

It is absolutely necessary, when erecting a 
steam-boiler, to see that there is a good 
draught to the chimney, also that the auto- 
matic damper-regulator is properly connected 
and adjusted so that it will control the 
draughts in an economical manner. It is also 
important to use the proper size coal when 
firing the boiler. ; 

These boilers are made of best quality of 
cast-iron, and are carefully inspected and 
tested before leaving our works, each boiler 
carrying with it our guaranty of perfection 
of construction, durability and efficiency. 

Every steam-boiler, after being installed 
and tested, should be “ blown off,” and fresh 
water supplied. It is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the boiler and the water be per- 
fectly clean to generate steam. 


GURNEY HEATER MFG. CO., 
Boston, MAS8s. 


ENLARGING THEIR PLANT. 


N. & G. Taytor Co. advise us that they 
are running night and day their entire five 
mills at Cumberland, Md., and continue full 
of orders for all their departments. They 
have lately added to their Cumberland plant 
unusual facilities and some of the latest im- 
provements, and consider their plant one of 
the finest in the country. 

They also advise us that they have lately 
added to the tinning capacity of their Tinplate 
Works in Philadelphia, which are always full 
of orders, and are about making extensive 
additions and improvements in order to still 
further increase their capacity. 





AN IMMENSE DOOR. 


A sTEEL rolling door, 35 feet 6 inches wide 
by 20 feet high, has just been made by the 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., for a car- 
house at Worcester, Mass. This door is the 
largest, by far, ever constructed, and reflects 
great credit on the makers. 

It is built on the well-known and excellent 
principles of the Kinnear Steel Rolling Doors, 
and, regardless of its immense proportions, 
operates with the greatest ease. 

The makers report that they are supplying 
a great many doors for car-house purposes, as 
well as for all classes of railroad and public 
buildings, the automatic Steel Rolling Doors, 
Shutters and Partitions having found great 
favor among purchasers. 

Durability, ease of operation, compactness, 
fireproof qualities, together with the minimum 
cost of repairs, are among the most prominent 
features of the Kinnear doors; merits which 
are greatly appreciated by the Company’s 
many customers. 


KINNEAR MFG. CO., 
CoLumBos, O. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


ALL patents covering “ Broomell’s Vapor 
System of Steam-heating” are owned and 
controlled by the Vapor Steam-heating Co., 
of York, Pa.- 

This Company is prepared to furnish draw- 
ings and specifications for the installation of 
the Vapor System in buildings of every kind 
and size. No building is too large or compli- 
cated for this system. It is especially adapted 
to large office-buildings, hotels, schools, etc. 
The attention of owners, architects, engineers 





and contractors is invited to the following 
plan of operation. 

The objects to be obtained are : — 

First.— To secure to the owner an abso- 
lutely reliable, satisfactory and perfect steam- 
heating apparatus at a reasonable cost. 

Second. — To assist architects in securing 
for their clients a heating-plant that will be 
much nearer perfect than any other they have 
ever used heretofore, that will heat the build- 
ing perfectly in the coldest weather, and that 
will be a credit alike to the architect, owner 
and contractor. 

Third.— To share with the steam-heating 
contractor the responsibility in connection 
with the instaJlation of this system and to 
join with the contractor in guaranteeing the 
successful operation of the heating-plant. 
The Vapor Steam-heating Co. proposes to 
sell to the owner the right to use the Vapor 
System in a certain building at a fair and 
reasonable cost. When furnished with 
proper and sufficient information, sketches, 
etc., the Vapor Steam-heating Co. will furnish 
the owner with a full and complete set of 
working-drawings together with complete 
specifications covering the entire installation 
of the apparatus in every detail. Capacity of 
boiler will be named, number and size of radi- 
ators of all rooms, size and locations of pipes, 
fittings, etc., with full and complete directions 
for putting in the work. 

The drawings will be made in such manner 
that steam-fitters will find no difficulty in 
erecting the work properly. The specifica- 
tions will be complete and drawn to cover all 
points. After the owner has received the 
plans and specifications thus prepared he can 
ask for bids from such steam-heating con- 
tractors as he would like to have figure on 
the work and can safely let the contract to 
the lowest responsible bidder. 

All contractors will figure on the same plans 
and specifications and there should not be 
much variation in the prices submitted, and 
there will be no opportunity to put in an 
inferior and insufficient apparatus. 

The architect can rest assured that his 
client is securing the best kind of heating- 
plant. The owner will have the satisfaction 
of owning the most perfect system of steam- 
heating in the world and that at a fair and 
reasonable cost. ‘ 

While we prefer to have all plans and 
specifications made out at our office and under 
our supervision, we will be glad to make 
special arrangements with experienced and 
responsible heating-contractors so that such 
contractors may manage the entire business, 
dealing with the owner or architect direct, 
making their own plans and specifications. 
In this event, however, at least until such 
contractors become familiar with the Vapor 
System, it is understood that such plans 
and specifications are to be submitted to 
the Vapor Steam-heating Co., for approval. 
When the plans and specifications are fur- 
nished by the Vapor Steam-heating Co., or 
when plans and specifications made by archi- 
tects or heating engineers have been sub- 
mitted to us for examination and approval, 
we will countersign the guaranty given by 
the contractor for the proper heating of the 
building according to the specifications. 

If you are considering the matter of heat- 
ing any building, whether it be large or small, 
and no matter what kind of a building, we 
will be glad to have you send us particulars 
as to size, location, number and size of rooms, 
etc., with sketches if possible, showing the 
different floors of building to be heated, and 


-we wil] advise you approximately as to the 


number of radiators and the amount of radiat- 
ing surface required. We will also advise as 
to the amount of royalty or license fee for use 
of the Vapor System in the building under 
consideration. 

If, on receipt of this information, you con- 
clude to adopt the system for your building, 
you can then return to us order blank, which 
we will furnish properly filled out and signed. 
On its receipt we will prepare the draw- 
ings and specifications. Drawings and speci- 
fications will be made in duplicate, so that the 
owner can retain one copy for his own use 
while the other is being used to secure bids 
for the work. 


VAPOR STEAM-HEATING CO., 
York, Pa. 





A SURPRISED PAINTER AND A 
PLEASED CUSTOMER. 


A STATIONER in Western New York who 
handles the Dixon Pencils and knows them to 
be good, recently had occasion to use some 
paint for one of his buildings and wrote to 
the Dixon Company for information as to 
quantity required, method of applying, etc. 
The Dixon Company replied that for the 
surface mentioned, five gallons would be suffi- 
cient. When the stationer’s painter came to 
apply it he said there was not enough paint 
for the surface and that it would require eight 
or nine gallons at least. The stationer, how- 
ever, had faith in what the Dixon Company 
had written him, and told the painter to go 
ahead and follow the Dixon Company’s in- 
structions literally. The painter did so and 
when the job was completed he had one 
gallon of paint left over. It is needless to 
say that the painter was surprised and pleased 
as well as the stationer. Furthermore, it was 
demonstrated that the claims for Dixon’s 
Silica-graphite Paint are founded on facts. 
Dixon’s Silica-graphite Paint is the most 
economical paint as well as the most durable, 
and covers more surface than any other paint. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
JERSEY City, N. J. 





NOTES. 


THE new ship-building plant for the Risdon 
Iron Works at San Francisco, Cal., will be 
built by the American Bridge Co., of New 
York, and will consist of a boiler-shop, ma- 
chine-shop and foundry, all of the latest 


{design and most modern description. 





SamvueL Cabot, who perhaps shows in his 
methods of advertising as much artistic in- 
genuity as any one im the country, has just 
sent to our desk a delightful series of half- 
tone prints of houses of varied cost and size 
upon which Creosote Shingle Stain has been 
used. As usual, he is sedulously careful to 
give credit to the designing architect of each 
building. 





Ir is by this time well known that in the 
total number of prizes awarded at the Paris 
Exposition of 1900, the United States stands 
next to France, while in the matter of Grand 
Prizes it changes places with Germany for 
the second place. As the actual number of 
these Grand Prizes is smal] it is only natural 
that the Winslow Brothers Company, of Chi- 
cago, have been extremely pleased that their 
work was found deserving of one of these 
choicer marks of approbation, although those 
who are as familiar with their work as archi- 
tects are cannot pretend to be surprised by the 





results. The Grand Prize, which is awarded 
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Advertisers’ Trade Supplement. 3 





“Atlas: 


Used Exclusively in the Following New York Buildings: 
SINGER BLDG. 
UNIVERSITY CLUB 

N. Y. LIFE INS. BLDG. 
STANDARD OIL BLDG. 


JOHNSTON and PRESBYTERIAN BLDGS. 
AND MANY OTHERS. 





HAVEMEYER STORES 

ST. PAUL BLDG. 
AMERICAN SURETY BLDG. 
BANK OF COMMERCE 





PORT LAN ieee 


American Brand. 











CEMENT 
| Atlas Portland « « 
Cement Company 


143 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK 
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designs of famous artistic styles. 


Berger's ‘‘Classic’’ Ceilings (althoug 


** Classic ’’ Metal Ceilings, wh.) knows ? 


are stead 
For up-to-date Ceilings, come to us. 
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WESTERN BRANCH: 


TRYING TO FOLLOW THE LEADER. 


It is probably only a matter of time when other Metal Ceiling manufacturers will try to follow in our footsteps. 
We took an advanced position when we originated and putin practice the idea of producing metal ceilings in complete ‘‘ Classified '’ 


his advance position we have been holding ever since, and in keeping with the character of our goods we have adopted for them the 
distinctive and appropriate name of ‘‘ Classic’’ Metal Ceilings. . 
As a matter of course, the trade aagrenneee their value and superiority. Even competing manufacturers recognize the advantages of 

, of course, they can’t be expected to admit it). 
We venture, however, to predict that they will eventually proclaim the fact by themselves bringing out a few more-or-less complete 
** Classified ’’ designs, perhaps they may even use the distinctive name ‘‘ Classic’’ that we have adopted, and advertise their goods as 


In — event we will still be found heading the procession. Our line is not only by far the most complete and comprehensive, but we 
ly adding to it, thus further increasing the already safe distance by which we lead. 


THE BERGER MFG. CO., Canton, Ohio. 


EASTERN BRANCH: 210 E. 23d St., New York, N. Y. 


SPECIALTIES: Ceiling, Roofing, Siding, Eave Trough, Conductor, Hangers, Etc., Etc. 


1428 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 














to only one competitor in each line of manu- 


facture, was actually awarded them for their 
design and execution of the facade of the 
United States Government Exhibit of Mines 
and Metallurgy and the manufacturers will 
gladly furnish to applicants a half-tone print 
of this exhibit. 





One thing is generally admitted by those 
who believe in the possible construction of 
really fireproof buildings and that is, that the 
contents, the finish and the furniture of rooms 
in such structures are capable of developing 
enough heat during combustion to severely 
test the best systems of construction, even to 
their defeat. Varnished office desks, chairs 
and cabinet-work generally are often present 
in sufficient bulk to develop a goodly number 
of heat units and cause much danger through 





their combustion. There is one concern in 
the country which is undertaking to minimize 
this great risk in a sensible and agreeable 
way. The Art Metal Construction Company, 
of Jamestown, N. Y., is turning its attention 
to the manufacture of office-furniture made 
wholly of steel, and as it has adopted a line of 
agreeable and sensible designs, it will probably 
not only build up a large business for itself 
but do much to minimize the losses of owners 
and underwriters. 





Tue Barr Pumping-engine Co., of German- 
town Junction, Philadelphia, have recently 
closed a contract with the city of Haverhill, 
Mass., for a 6,000,000 gallon horizontal cross 
compound condensing crank and fly-wheel 
pumping-engine. This engine is to be in all 





respects similar to one that has been installed ' facture. 





by this Company for the city of Waltham, 
Mass., and which, on test, gave one of the 
highest duties that has ever been recorded 
for compound pumping-engines. 





Tue American Bridge Co. announce that 
Mr. August Ziesing has been appointed as 
the General Western Representative of the 
Company, with headquarters at Chicago, III. 





Tae Holophane Glass Co., whose incan- 
descent-light bulbs, among other things, add 
so much to the comfort of those who have to 
occupy ill-lighted offices, has removed its 
offices to 15 E. 32d St., New York. 





WirH largely increased facilities the Lud- 
low-Saylor Wire Co. is in the market offering 
painted fly-screen cloth of its own manu- 
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ALSEN'S PORTLAND GEMENT 


Highest Quality, Most Reliable, Best Color, Most Enduring 
Surface, Createst Bulk to the Barrel. 








NOTABLE INSTANCES WHERE ALSEN’S CEMENT HAS BEEN USED BECAUSE OF ITS SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. — THE DIVINE, N.Y. 
WASHINGTON LIFE 

MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO.’S BUILDING, N.Y. 
AMERICAN SURETY CO.’S BUILDING, N Y. 


NSURANCE CO.’S BUILDING, N.Y. 


ELECTRIC R.R. SUBWAY, BOSTON. 
METROPOLITAN SEWERAGE WORKS, BOSTON. 
SEA WALL, LAKE FRONT, CHICAGO. 

BRIDGES OVER HARLEM RIVER, N.Y. 


THE U.S.NAVAL OBSERVATORY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Alsen’s Portland Cement Works, New York Office, 143 Liberty Street. 


ACCENTS AT BOSTON: 


WALDO BROS., 102 Milk Street. 











SPECIALTIES REQUIRED FOR 
VAPOR SYSTEM OF STEAM-HEAT- 
ING. 


STEAM-FITTERS and engineers will please | 


take particular notice of the following : — 
When heating a building, any good radiator 


can be used with the Vapor System, but all | 


radiators must be of the hot-water pattern with 
steam-inlet at the top. Don’t use a three or 
four column radiator if you can get enough 


surface in a two-column by the Vapor System, 


no more radiation is required than should be | 
used on any other low-pressure steam-heating 


system. It is a fact, however, that very many 
contractors for the sake of keeping the first 
cost of the apparatus down as low as possible 
will figure less radiation than should actually 
go in the building. We want it distinctly 
understood that a very ample quantity of 
radiating surface must be used with the Vapor 
System. The temperature of rooms can be 
regulated no matter how large a radiator may 
be placed, and in order to be ample surface 
for extreme cold weather and blizzards, radi- 
ating surface sheuld be figured strong, and it 
is advisable to use about the same amount of 
radiating surface for this system that you 
It is 
much better to spend a little extra money in 


would use in heating by hot water. 


sufficient radiation in the first place, rather 
than be compelled to enlarge radiators after 
the work is finished. 


VAPOR STEAM-HEATING CO., 
York, Pa. 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


657,612. Furnace-Door.—Charles C. Nott and 
Francis G. Ward, Washington, D. C. 

657,642. SAFETY MECHANISM FOR ELEVATORS,— 
Charles L. Buddenbohn and William Speer, Balti- 
more, Md. 

657,648. KNOCKDOWN TRESTLE.—Lewis W. David- 
son, New York, N. Y. 

657.675. SPIRiT-LEVEL AND PLUMB. — George F. 
Quinby, Boston, Mass. 

657,693. LIGHT-REFLECTOR.—Fritz Egnell, Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 

657,706. WaTER-CLOSET TANK.—Alexander W. 
McGahan, Los Gatos, Cal. 

657,713. FURNACE FOR HEATERS.—Charles B. 
Thompson, Chicag», Ill. 

657.778. SaFrery DEVICE FOR ELEVATORS. — Nel- 
son B. Keyser, Philadelphia, Pa. 

657,782. ELecrric ELEVATOR. — Jahn W. Mabbs, 
Chicago, Ill. 

657,794. WaATER-HEATER.—Thomas P. Shaw, Mon- 
treal, Can. -« 

657,815. Hoist. — William T. Eades and Edmund 
Allday, Small Heath, near Birmingham, Eng. 

657,827. MeraL-LATH ATTACHMENT AND SvUpP- 
Porr. — Wiliam MeCall, San Francisco, Cal. 








657,853. Exvectrric Lock.—Henry G. Carleton, 
New York, N. Y. 
657,885. Lock AND LATCH COMBINED. — Marcus 


C. Patrick, Seattle, Wash. 
657.892. ELECTRICALLY-ACTUATED SAFETY DE- 


vice FOR ELevaTors. —Nelson B. Keyser, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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OF ALL KINDS RAILINGS VANES 
BUILDER'S IRON WORK 
A SPECIAi a Sa a Sa 
ESTIMATES hd N74 Naam 4 
Seno ain ouR No. 1244 ‘ $ + 
BUILDER'’s CATALOGUE CRESTING 








< 


‘BORED OR BUILT-UP) -¢- 
( ANY SIZE-UP TO36 INCH DIAMETER 
i 3 AND 24 FEETLONG = 


CARVED CAPITALS ys raisWork 


* NEWELS: BALUSTERS:: 
‘RAIL: ETC: 


A SPECIALTY 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 














LUDLOW SAYLOR WIRE CO. 's cis, mo. 


Elevator Enclosures and Cabs, 
. Metal Work in Brass, 
Wire and Wrought-tIron, 
Office and Bank Railings, 
Wire and Iron Fences, etc. 





























BUILDING PATENTS. 





BUILDING PATENTS. 
657,923. MEANS FOR SUSPENDIXG OR SupporT-| 657,996 FIREPROOF WINDOW. — Frank Voigt- 
ING CEILINGS.—Gustav E. Escher, New York, N. Y.| mann and Silas H. Pomeroy, Chicago, I)1. 
657,919. WiInDOW VENTILATOR. — Claes O. Meaurk, 657.999. SHUTTER-PROTECTOR.— Mary E. Wood- 
| Chicago, Ill. worth, Montgomery, Ala. 
657,951. Process OF TREATING DEEP WELLS, 658.072. DRAWING-BOARD.— Geo. K. Rich, Phila- 
ETC. — William Mooney, Atlantic High ands, N.J. | delphia, Pa. 
| 657,960. PAkQUETRY.—Chas. E. Rider, Rochester, 658,092. MireER-PLANE.—Charles B. McCallum, 
| Ra Be Stenughton, Wis. 
| 657,980 PILE-HOLDER FOR PILE-DRIVING MaA- 658,122. Door-Stop.— George H. Rogers, Birm- 
| CHINES. — Joseph G. Falcon, Evanston, 11) ingham, Ala. 
657 982. SPRING-HINGE. — William Gerwien, Chi- 658,161. WATER-TANK.— Morris Shapiro, New 
eago, lll. York, N. Y. 
657,987. GREENHOUSE CONSTRUCTION. — Judson 658,165. HoT-AIrk REGISTER. — Herbert Symonds, 
| A. Kramer, Marion, la. East St. Louis, I!) 
| 657,989. WATER-CLOSET. —Patrick J. 658,169. VENTILATOR — Thomas C. Avery, Garri- 
| Chicago, Il. son’s N. Y. 
| 657,990991. HovusInc AND HANGER-TRACK FOR 658,180. GREENHOUSE. — Kimsey M. Jennings, 
| SLIDING Doors.— James H. Phelpr, Sharon, Wis. Philadelphia, Pa. 
| 57,995. SHeET-WETAL FLOORING.—Frank Voigt- 658,222. WATER-CLOSET BOWL. — Chas. Schiffiin, 
‘mann, Chicago, Il. New York, N. Y. 
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RCHITECTURAL INSTRUC- 
TION. 
E oer one BOSTON, MASS. 
M45: ACHUSE T7S INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOG } 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Options in Arch¥ectural Engineering 
Landscape Architecture. 

College graduates and draughismen admitted 
as special students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De- 
sign and Shades and Shadows will begin July s. 
Proficiency in these subjects will enable draughts- 
men and students from other colleges to enter 
third year work, and give them an opportunity to 
complete the professional subjects in two years. 

For catalogues and information apply to 

H. W. TYLER, Secretary, 

Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


and 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
42 ARVARD UNIVER SITY. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
Twelve Departments of study leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, Civil Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Landscape 
Architecture, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, An- 
atomy and Physiology, for Teachers of Science, 
and General Science. 
For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
LOVE, Secretary, Cambridge. Mass. 
N.S. SHALER, Dean. 


NEW YORK, N. 'Y. 


Coz UMBIA UNIVERSIT y, 


ScHOOL oF MINEs. 

ScHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 
ScHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ScHOOL OF PuRE SCIENCE. 


Four years’ undergraduate courses and special 
facilities for graduate work in all departments. 
Circulars forwarded on application to the Secre- 
tary of the University. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE. 
ProFr. Epwin H. GAGGIN, 


De WING OFFICE. 
DRAWINGS 


Rendered in line or color with reasonable despatch, 
Address EDITORS AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 





IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


WY TTIER MACHINE CoO., 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 STATE STREET - - ~- _ Boston. 


THE DAYTON AUTOMATIC 
ELEVATOR GATE CoO.,, 
32 SEARS STREET, Dayton, O. 





Furnish either full or half Automatic Gates on 
short notice. 


These Gates are attached to the wall of the 
elevator well, no part being on the elevator ex- 
cept a small spring. 


Write us for prices on the best and cheapest Gate made. 





L OOMTIS FILTERS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Improved System. Simple and Effective. 
LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CoO., 


Main Office: 402 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 
Boston. New York, Baltimore, Washington. 


B OOKS: 


“Tle de France, Picardie.” 
Part lI. I. 


A portion of the series of ‘‘ Archives de la Commission 
des Monuments Historiques.”’ 


Price $6.00. 
News Co. 


25 Plates, folio. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BwvILDING 


Books 


“‘Empire Ornaments, Furniture, etc.” 


A reprint of the well-known work of 


M. Charles Normand. 
36 Plates. Price $6.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING 


BOOKS: 
“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” 


Designs submitted in the First Competition. 


News Co. 





57 Plates, folio. Price $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuitpInG News Co. 








Good Varnish _— 





To the painter anything may be good varnish that will slick 
on easy and hold its gloss until he gets his pay, but if the 
Architect wants really good varnish that will look as well ten 
years from now as it does to-day, he should specify 


EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY 
Varnish Makers and Color Grinders 
45 Broadway, New York 








| ROBERT C. FISHER & CO. 


I. X. L. Preservative Coatings | srarsue AND GRANITE WORKS 
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BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 
CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 

Also for the construction of 

RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 

We solicit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 4 
under ONE CONTRACT, which shall include all branches it 
connected with the work. To such parties we will t 


furnish satisfactory references from those for whom : : 
we have performed similar work. 


QGCALE FILTERS. 


Zo to 10,000 Gallons per Hour. 


eevee nee ens eae eter a 


No CHEMICALS REQUIRED. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED. 





WM. B. SCAIFE & SONS, i 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Le 5 


B007Ks: 


“ Escaliers et Ascenseurs.” 


(Staircases and Elevators.) 
By Th. Lambert. 


24 Plates, folio. Price $8.00. 


AMERICAN AND Bur_pInc News Co. 


B00Ks: 


ARCHITECT 


ee eee ee 


“The Library of Congress.” 


20 Plates, folio. Price $5.00. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT 


Books: 
“Croquis d’Architecture.” 
(Intime Club.) 
XXII Year, complete. Price $6.70. 
A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 
21st and 22nd volumes. 


AND Buitpinc News Co. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BUILDING News Co. 


BOOKS: 


“ Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 
and Holland.” 


96 Plates, quarto. 


Sn oan a paneme § en 


Price $10.00. 


American ArcuiTecT AND Buitpinc News Co. 


Successors to Fisher & Bird, 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 


Established 1830. 











New York. { 
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ALL-BEARING 
UTTS...0.. 


TANLEY'S 
TEEL ..: 





O O 














are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, 4nd 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts. 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 


ereak. 


Samples and literature free to architects. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, Dept. “C.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, 8, MAIL CHUTES) 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 


THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 


CLINTON WIRE-CLOTH C@. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


WTF. DOUBLE TWIST WARP 


STIFFENED (iron Furred) 


TL ACT EA camer congvcarn 


Plain, Tapanned or Galvanized. 
The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
76 Beekman St. 137 Lake St. 


“Ta Construction Moderne,” 


sp UTUEUUUUCUEOUEUUAECREREREEEOAUGGUOOUUUECECCONOEOOO CE A journal of whose merits our readers have had 


ey to judge because of our frequent 








FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 


BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 





LG 


eference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The fifteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 

Subscription, including postage, 35 francs. 

Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 






Locks: 





LOC THE WINDOW= 
RATTLE COLDG UT: PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 
SIMPLE DURABLE, SAFE. ° 


: 40 Francs. :: 


SOLD svt HARDWARE E DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


THE W.E ET. FITCH CO. NEW HAVEN,CONN. 
HODUEAUUVALONAOEQUUSOOLAUULAAUUOOUEOAUEUATEAIUHALL 


SSP UUECPEEE TEER CTECTECETEUTTE CUETO 


Sy 


, 4Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 








18 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 























SELECTED DESIGN FOR THE LORD ROBERTS SCHOOL, VANCOUVER, B. C. 

















Parr & Fee, ARCHITECTS. 
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The Ideal |“ Fox-All-Steel 

THE ORIGINAL 


66 9 9 Steel Pulleys and the 
only ones with a 
Durable Bushing 


in the wheels 


Wate r=-Closet To take the wear. 












° . No 
Combination 
Screws, 
Unquestionably the Noise= 
Finest Closet that less, 
has ever been pro- 
Look 


duced. None other 
can be compared Best. 
with this High- 
Grade, Original and 
Strictly Sanitary 
Closet Combination 


For Either a Four Hole or Machine 
Mortise. Two Styles. Two Sizes. 


SPECIF FOX PULLEYS ol pons 
catacouue ano SAMPLES FREE. 
THE IDEAL MFG, GO.) Fox Machine Co,, te2%.from" S's, 


DETROIT, U. S. A. 


Vapor System of Steam Heating.| |)KAWING-OFFICE. 


Adapted to buildings of every kind and size. Superior to hot-water heating. Drawings rendered in line or color with 
No pressure on radiators. No air valves. No noise. No machinery. Heat under perfect | reasonable despatch. 

control. Easily installed by all steam fitters. ' 
Architects are requested to send blue=prints with data. Drawings and specifications will be ADDRESS 

furnished free. Open to all contractors for bids. Sueroas op Tuk AMnatca’ ARCHITECT. 


VAPOR STEAM HEATING CO. - = = YORK, PA. 
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“THE WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, Orna 


mental Iron and Bronze, Chicago, have been awarded __|¥ 


| 
} 





332323232323333333333333234 


the Grand Prize and two Gold Medals at the Paris Exposi- % 





tion, 1900, for the execution and design (original with them) ¥ 
of the Facade for the Mines and Metallurgy Exhibit of the 
U. S. Government. A half-tone illustration of the elevation ¥ 


and details of this Facade will be gladly furnished on 


_— 


request. Note: The Grand Prize is the highest honor that 
can be bestowed, and is awarded only to one competitor in |¥ 


each line of manufacture.” 
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“Che Chloriie Hecumulator ” 


‘ MH ’ e Saves coal and labor; reduces engine hours ; 
In Electric Lighting Installations increases reliability of service. 
DETAILED DESCRIPTIONS OF INSTALLATIONS FORWARDED UPON REQUEST. 
NEW YORK, 100 Broadway. 


SALES OFFICES: | eat Be etn Building. THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, 











ALTIMORE, 641 Equitable Building. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Parrot Building. PHILADELPHIA. 
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New York. 


R, Pitt 
OSITE Iron Works, 
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LANTERNS AND ALL 


G 


ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES AND CARS, BANK VAULTS, WINDOWS, 


AND NOVELTY PATENT FOLDING GATES AND GUARDS IN BRASS 
BRONZE, STEEL AND IRON, FOR STORE FRONTS, VESTIBULF 
GATES, WINDOW GRILLES, MARQUEES, STAIRS, SPECIAL HARI 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


BRIDGES, ETc. 
WARE, 
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R. S. Smith, Architect, Asheville, N. C. 





O preserve the Bark of Log Houses give 
them a coat of our Formula No. 230 
every other year. It does not change their 
color, but the Creosote protects the bark from 
| the attacks of worms and insects. Incident- 
ally, we have many harmonious roof-colors 
for such buildings, in the grays, greens and 
brownish-reds of 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


Samples and full information sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, BOSTON, MASS. 





28 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: V. H. Schneider, 8 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Waterhouse & Price, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 

Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn.; John 

H. Corning, Washington, D.C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply 
Co., Baltimore, Md.; E. D. Timms & Co., Portland, Ore. ; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Seymour & Co., Montreal, and at all other central points. 
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A Pencil 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


should be sharpened to a fine point and wear off in use, instead of breaking off. 


are made with smooth, tough leads, perfectly graded. Ask for them at your stationer’s 
or mention American Architect and Building News and send 16 cents for samples. 








ESTABLISHED 1868 


SMU fre abt 3S) wall "| ; RE | 


| 
TI- 87 AVE. SERS aeeeypaT. NEW YORK. 


““__ FIRE— PROOF CONSTRUCTION — 














CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 
| 





JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. JERSEY CITY, N. J. Forty years experience, 
the best chemical skill, 


the best materials ob- 
tainable 
are in the making of 


CARTER’S 


Liquid India Inks. 
Waterproof qualities, 
brilliancy of colors, 
blueprinting properties 


PN EUMATIC TU BES ae coerenlinte, 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents. economy together, 
USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale leave nothing to 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. desire. 

BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CO., 








The reason why JAP=A=LAC is the best finish for Floors and 
Interior Woodwork is because it gives so smooth, elastic, brilliant 
and durable a finish. 

JAP=A=LAC is better than other similar preparations because 
it contains more pure linseed oil. Yet JAP=A*LAC dries very 
quickly. 

Don’t forget that JAP=A=LAC is just as good for Interior Woods 
work as for Floors. 

Our free book, “ The Home Beautifier,” tells how Jap-a-Lac is used 





and we will send free samples of finished woods. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





and gives prices and covering qualities. Mention this publication 




















OLD STYLE. 

OSBORN’S GUARANTEED OLD STYLE ROOFING TIN 
will last longer and give better satisfaction than any tin made. 

It is a strictly hand dipped plate. It does not pass through 
any rolls while being coated. 

It carries a coating very rich in pure block tin. 

Every sheet carefully inspected and resquared. 

Can also furnish this same plate with genuine CHAR= 
COAL IRON BASE (Not Steel), under brand of “ Osborn’s 
Charcoal Iron Old Style,” and guarantee it for 15 years. 


J.M&L-A,OSBORN cotumsus 


HITCHINGS & CO., Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS___....=eeeu. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, 
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The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenhouses, Palmhouses, etc., erected complete wtth 
our Pateut Iron Frame Construction. 

Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 


233 MERCER STREET, N.Y. CITY. 








NEW ENCLAND 
FELT ROOFINC 





WORKS, 

1832 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 
Originators of Felt Roof- 

Incorporated ing in New England. 


fapdal» $ 60000. Inventors and only Manu- 
= facturers of the Celebrated 


Levi LWittourt Preset 


Eras C.DAWe, Tren x. “BEEHIVE BRAND.” 





LAUGHLIN-HOUGH 


Patent Drawing Tables 


Save Time. SaveLabor. Insure Accuracy. 





Endorsed by World's Experts. Send for Hand- 
somely Illustrated Catalogue, describing all styles. 
Laughlin-Hough Company, 


Business Office, 30 Broad St. 
Show Rooms, 134 West 14th St., 


New York. 
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Standard Insulation 


For 16 years, the P. & B. in- 
sulating Papers have been 
recommended by loading 
refrigeration and cold stor- 
age experts becauseof their 
durability and effective- 
ness. They are proof 
against water, air, heat, 
steam, acids,alkalies,gases, 
ete. Absolute insulation 
ensured. Odorless and 
tasteless. No tar in them. 


THE STANDARD PAINT 
COMPANY 


77-79 John St., New York 














JENKINS IMPROVED AUTOMATIC AIR VALVES 


Suitable for high or low pressure. 
than an ordinary air cock. 


genuine stamped with our Trade Mark. 


5 Endorsed by the leading ste 
teil rims experts as the best made and the quickest working. 


Take no more room 


am 
All 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 





DOORS 


TLE UNS | Aullomate Y — 


STEEL POLLING SHUTTERS 


sy SIMPLE DUpapie-FIRE PROOF PARTITIONS 


y AT 150 DEGREES HEAT 


S Memwese MrG.CO. coviteos on U3 A 








ASPHAL 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - «+ = 


WARREN’S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN’S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 
Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


ROOFING »° PAVING 
MATERIALS. 


81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 











The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


The Yale Lock 


in its original form revolutionized the art of lock-making ; 


in its latest form, with Paracentric Key, 





it marks the highest standard of secu- 
rity. It is made in hundreds of 
styles and for every possible use. 
The Genuine all bear our Trefoil 


Trade Mark.* 


Illustrating the Yale Pin-Tumbler Mechanism. 


Builders’ Hardware 


embraces door and window trim of all kinds; our line 


covers every grade and is the largest in the trade. It in- 
cludes staple goods of all kinds and numerous mechanical 


novelties and specialties.* 


The Hardware of Ornament 


comprises decorative metal-work for doors, windows and 

‘cabinets; our collection of designs and patterns of this 
class is by far the largest in the world, and of the highest 
technical excellence* 

*Technical literature on this subject furnished to Architects on request. 


General Offices: 


9, 11 and 13 Murray Street, New York City. 











ASPHALT joors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, Stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 








265 BROADWAY - New YorgE. 
Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 





Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 
plans and estimates, on application. 
LORD @&2 BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway ~- - = New York City. 
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Boston Office: 48 Congress St., Room 23. 


HIGH-GRADE WOOD MANTELS 
.» AND ALDINE GRATES 


40-Page lilustrated Catalogue 
F 











ALDINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
10f Court St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Architecis 
Builders 
Contractors 
“SAMPLES anv QUOTATIONS - Engineers 
Tool Makers All say: 
Model Makers “The best thing I’ve seen.” 
Designers HURD & CO. 


Manufacturers 570-576 West Broadway, NewYork 





Holophane Glass Co, 


No. 15 East 32nd Street, N. Y. 
COMPOUND 


Prism Globes and Shades. 


“Maximum Light—Complete Diffusion—Minimum 
Glare” for all kinds of light. 


Send for catalogue and price lists. 
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It’s Out 
of Sight 


‘<i When the plastering is 
*’ done, and makes @ 
strong, neat corner that 
will last while the build- 
ing stands. 


woobDs’ 


== STEEL 
== Corner 


For Piaster Walls 

Have you gotten & sample and booklet? Free on request, 

GARA, McGINLEY & CO., Sole Mfrs., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Agents with stock in most of the large cities, 
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EACH SECTION. 








KEASBEY & MATTISON CO. 
AMBLER - «= PA. 


FOR ALL KINDS OF STEAM SYSTEMS 


FAC-SIMILE OF LABEL 
APPEARING On 


Endorsed by Leading Architects 


To Insure against Imitations Specify “K & M” 
Carbonate of Magnesia Sectional Covering 














ROBERT A. KEASBEY 





ERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
IN PEN-AND-INK AND WATER-COLOR, 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 
64 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
New YorK Ciry. 








The demand for MASON SAFETY TREADS. Let 
us tell you about them. AMERICAN MASON SAFETY 


TREAD Co., Boston. 


J, W. TAYLOR’S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 


151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO © OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 





Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 


R. P. SOUTHARD, 


Gen’! Supt. Building Construction. 
At present engaged on work at Montreal, Can. 











WE MAKE, 
STANDARD. 





r 
CRANE RADIATOR VALVES 


SIZES AND DESCRIPTIONS, BOTH FOR STEAM AND FOR HOT WATER, AND OF A VERY HIGH 


BESIDES GIVING CLASSIFICATION, CONTAINS DIMENSIONS, ETC., OF VALVES, FITTINGS 
AND PIPE, WHICH WILL BE FOUND TO BE VERY USEFUL TO ARCHITECTS. 


NEW YORK SIOUX CITY 
PHILADELPHIA Cc R A N E Cc Oo . KANSAS CITY 
CINCINNATI LOS ANGELES 
ST. LouIS CHICACO 

ST. PAUL SAN FRANCISCO 
OMAHA ESTABLISHED 1855 


SPECIFY ia 


AND CARRY IN STOCK, A VERY LARGE LINE OF RADIATOR VALVES OF ALL 


OUR POCKET CATALOCUE 


IT IS SENT ON REQUEST 














PORTLAND, ORE. 








JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 


WROUCH 
REFERENCES: 


T IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESICNS ONLY. 
Tiffany & Co., N. Y.; Cottier & Co.,N. Y.; L. Mareotte & Co., N. Y.; McKim, Mead & 
White, N. Y.; Babb, Cook & Willard, N. ¥Y.; Bruce Price, N.Y.; R.M. Hunt, N. Y.; Bailey, 
Banks & Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. 





“Topical Architecture © 


A Series of Classified Designs, 
Arranged for 


DRAUGHTSMEN, 


7 PARTS 1 and 2, 
Hy PARTS 3 and 4. 
PARTS * and 6. 


PART 7. 


PART 8. 
PART 9. 
PART 10. 


DESI 


GNERS, ARCHITECTS, ETC. 





RENAISSANCE DOORWAYS. 
RENAISSANCE CAPITALS. 
IRON GATES AND RAILINGS. 


RENAISSANCE CHIMNEY-PIECES. 
TOMBS. : 
ARABESQUES. 

SGRAFFITO. 


Other Parts in rreparation. 


Price: Single Part, 40 cts. Three (diferent) Parts, $1.00. Ten (diferent) Parts, $3.00. 


EACH PART GONTAINS 8 PLATES. 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News Co., 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 


Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
International Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 
™ quarterly . 18.00 
[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.) 
‘a Payment should be made to American Archi- 
tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 
New York City: — 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 
eax at Large: — 
. P. Spokestield, 211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Burrell & Fowler, 310 New England Bidg., 
Cleveland, O. 
Advertising Rates: For “ wants’’ and “ propos- 
als,” 15 cents per line [8 words to the line}, each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application 








New Advertisements. 
I. P. FRINK (New York, N. Y.), Window Reflector. 
Page xiv. 








See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 


American Steel Roofing Co. 
Bartlett Lumber Co. 
Butcher Polish Co. 

Gorton & Lidgerwood, 

L. Haberstroh & Son. 
Keuffel & Esser Co. 

New York Belting & Packing Co. 
Sargent & Company. 

T. W. Jones. 

Okonite Co. 

Samson Cordage Works. 

H. B. Smith Co. 











ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Ete. 


ROWN & BROWN, architects. announce their 
removal to 126 N. Spruce St., Nashville, Tenn., 
where they will be pleased to receive samples, cir- 
culars, ete 








WANTED. 

= riON.— Draughtsman (architectural) desires 
position. Experienced; general draughbting; 
references. Address Rodney Gandolfo, 142 W. 105th 
St., New York City. 1293 





WANTED. 
JARTNERSHIP.— An architectural engineer of 
fifteen years’ experience, extensive acquaint- 
ance, recognized ability and successfal in securing 
contracts, desires to form partnership with a gradu- 
ate architect of experience and first-class ability. 
Address “A. E.,”’ care American Architect. 1296 





TO ARCHITECTS. 

)MPETITION designs and perspectives lined and 
readered by expert colorist and designer. Tem- 
p>rary assistance, perspectives, sketches, etc., at ar- 
chitects’ offices within reasonable distance. Address 
“ Artist,”’ 454 Devon St., Arlington, N. J. 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
Jive cents.) 








656,951. BuiLprinc.—Charles F. W. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

656,978. HEATING-STOVE.— Lincoln Howard, St. 
Joseph, Mo 

657,001. COMPOSITION OF MATTER FOR BLACK 
BOARDS, ETC. — Lucius O’ Brien, Crookston, Minn. 


Doehring, 


657,016. Hovr-Airn FURNACE.— George Thomson, 
Chicago, Il. 
657,026. SAFETY DEVICE FOR ELEVATORS.—Thos. 


Lebiedzinski, Chicago, Ill. 
657,049. HovT-AIrR REGISTER, —George Auer, To- 
ledo, O. 
657,131. Hot-AtrR FURNACE. —Ohristian Olsted, 
Lawrence, Kan. 
657,139. SHUTTER-FASTENER.—William D. Stans- 
bury, Jenkintown, Pa. 
657,169. CARPENTER’s SCALE.—Chres Larsen, 
Counei! Bluffs, Ia. 
657,195. AUTOMATIC SAFETY CUT-OFF FOR ELE- 
VATORS. — George G. Guenther and Arthur G. Guen- 
ther, Orange, Cal. 
57,211. FLEcTRIK 
Now York, N. Y. 
57,239. GRATE-FRAME. — William G. Harlow, 
Yazoo City, Miss. 


Lock. — Henry G. Carleton, 


657,278. AUTOMATIC FLUSHING APPARATUS. —| is provided by their regular correspondents, the edi- 


Abner W. Barton, New York, N. Y. 


657,294. DEVICE FOR HANDLING BRICKs. — Wm. 


A. Norcross, Detroit, Minn. 


657,296. METHOD OF MAKING ARTIFICIAL STONE. 


— Siren Schougaard, Copenbagen, Denmark. 


657,308. STATIONARY WASHTUB FOR LAUNDRIES. 


— Edward C. Brunner, Cleveland, O. 


Preservative. 
finish to shingles and prolcngs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 








oT 


It depends 
on the Primer 


to a great extent whecher protective paints will 
be effective in preventing rust on iron work, 
The primer that architects can safely specify is 


HALRISONS’ RED LEAD. 
HARRISON BROS. & CO., Inc. 


White Lead, Colors, Paints Varnishes & Chemicals 


BSth and Gray's Ferry Read, Philadelphia 


7 Lake St., Chicago 117 Fulton St., New York 








The Improved Shingle Stain and 
Imparts an artistic 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limitea, 
Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 252 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St. 


Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St. 
Ba.timore, 22 E. Lombard St. St. Lovis, 112 8, Fourth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 2 and 28 N. Fourth St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 117 and 119 Market St. 
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For Hard Plaster, Lime, Cement, etc. 


Description and Prices on application 
W. D. DUNNING 
239 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 














-.-GOTO.. 
..GOTO.. 
EVERYBODY 
SPAULDING PRINT PAPER CO. for Blue Prints 
—the best place in the city. We take them while 
you wait. 1105 Exchange Bldg. 





Plastic 
Relief 
Ornaments 


In Plaster, Staff, 
Composition and 
Carton Pierre. 
Scagliola Work, 





Frank A. Seifert 


2646-2652 W. Chestnut St. 


ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


Write for 
Catalogue. 








BUILDING PATENTS. 


657,367. DEVICE FOR OPERATING SHUTTER-SLATS, 
— Philip Starck, New York, N. Y. 

657,380. ELEVATOR.— Cyrus W. Baldwin and Wm. 
D. Baldwin, Yonkers, N. Y. 

657,396. ScaFFOLD.—George Curley, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

657,442, Lock.—Scott Nelson and Elijah Wood, 
Brookston, ind. 


657,443. Sprrir- LEVEL.— Charles L. Newton, 
Pueblo. Col. 
657,465. ELEVATOR - CONTROLLER, — Louis W. 


Southgate, Worcester, Mass. 

657,488. ADJUSTABLE ROLLER. — Edward J. Gu- 
lick, Jamestown, N. Y. 

657,532. Door FoR Dry-KILNS. — Thomas Green, 


Wabash, Ind. 
657,534. Winpow.— Michael Haberle, New York, 


657,564. RADIATOR CONSTRUCTION.— Charles T. 
Pratt, Clayville, N. Y. 

657,597. ELEVATOR. — Edward L. Hail and George 
Hail, Providence, R. I. 


(Continued in Supplement.) 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 


tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 
especially from the smaller and outlying towns.)} 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 
Baffalo, N. Y¥.— Mary A. Reiman will erect a resi- 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

frame structure fitted witb all modern.conveniences 

and of unique design; cost, $5,000, 

Churehill & Co., grain brokers, contemplate the 
erection of a large transfer elevator on the Lake 
Shore R. R., near the junction of Elk St. and Abbott 
Road. It will have a capacity of 500,000 bushels 
and will be so built as easily to allow of alterations 
and additions to handle a much larger quantity. 
It will be a stee! structure. : 
| Chicago, Ill. — William Ashton has had plans pre- 
pared by Architect H. K. Holsman for a pressed 

brick apartment-building, 60’ x 88’, to be erected 
at Prairie Ave. and 41st St.; cost, $25,(00. 

J.C. Coekburn will erect a three-stcry brick and 
stone apartment-building, 100’ x 110’, at Surrey 
Ct. and Fullerton Ave., after plans by L. M. 
Mitchell; cost, $40,000. 

Columbus, O.—William Lawaon is having plans for 
a flat-building drawn by Architect R. A. Roberts. 
It will be a three-story brick structure, 35/ x 75’, to 
cost $20,000. 

Denver, Col, — Varian & Sterner, architects, have 
drawn plans for a brick and stone church to be 
erected on Logan St. and 14th Ave., for the Chris- 
tian Science congregation; cost, about $80,000. 

Des Moines, Ia. — Cross & Son are preparing plans 
fora flat of pressed brick with Bedford stone trim- 
mings to be erected at 25th St. and University Ave.; 
cost, $7,500. 

Guildhall, Vt.—Gay & Proctor, architects, 12 
Pear! St., ton, Mass., have drawn plans for a 
three-story frame building, 40’ x 45’, to be used as 
a public library and lodge hall; cost, $15,000. 

Hinsdale, I1l.— Architect M. L. Beers, Chicago, is 
drawing plans for a residence of the old English 
type, with frame, plaster and beam exterior to be 
built here; cost, $9,000. 





dence at 186 Ashland Ave. It will be atwo-story 





Knoxville, Tenn.— J.T. Brownlee and others wil! 
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DYCKERHOFF ____.. 
PORTLAND CEMENT. 


E. THIELE, 


Sole Agent, 


99 John Street, New York. 
































STEAM 
HEATERS 


for buildings of any size. 


Send for Catalogue. 


The J. H. McLAIN CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 


253 Fourth Ave., New York City 
707 Ogden Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





























BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
organize @ company with a capital of $50,000 to 
build a knitting-mill here. 

Maywood, Ill.— The Maywood Foundry & Ma- 
chinery Co. have had plans prepared for a machine- 
shop by M. J. Morehouse, Chicago. The building 
will be of steel construction, 60/ x 100/. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Mrs. Jessie H, Hovey will build 
a two-story, 31’ x 36’, brick Colonial dwelling in 
Merrill Park; cost, $6,000. 

Minneapolis, Minn.— Charles R. Aldrich has pre- 
pared plans for the Pillsbury Home for Girls. It 
will occupy the site at 2d Ave. and 8th St., will be 
three stories in height, 42’ x 80’, and will be built 
of brick and stone. 

Kees & Colburn, architects, are preparing plans 
for the Chamber of Commerce Building to be 
erected at 4th St. and 4th Ave.,S. It will be 130/x 
156’, and eleven stories in height, the two lower 
stor.es of which will be built of St. Cloud granite, 
the upper portion of the building being constructed 
of gray mottled brick with terra-cotta ornamen- 
tation and trimmings. Cost will be about $400,000. 

Newark, N. J.—The Fire Department has had plans 
drawn for a new engine-house to cost $12,000; ar- 
chitect, L. A. Virtue. 

New York, N. Y.— Alexander Haft will build on 
Lenox Ave., west side 138th to 139th Sts. which 
property he recently purchased, 12 five-story light 
brick, limestone and terra-cotta flats after plans 
by Architect Geo. F. Pelham; cust, $225,000. 

Ottawa, Il}. — Gen. M. T. Maloney will build a 
$60,000 brick and terra-cotta, 52’ x 110’, five-story 
office building. Wilson & Marshall, 218 La Salle 
St., Chicago, architect. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Architects Hazelhurst & 
Huckle have prepared plans for a six-story brick 
and stone office, factory and storage building to be 
erected by Fleck Bros., at 44 to 50 N. 5th St. 

Porter, Ind.—The Chicago Stopper Co., 153 La Salle 
St., Chicago, I1l., will build a brick glass-factory 
with truss roof here, to be 128’ x 141’; and cost 

Superior, Mich. — An addition is to be built to the 
Nelson Dewey school-building at a cost of about 
$30,000. The proposed addition will be used for 
high school purposes. 

Toledo, O.—The Hotel Co. of America, in which 
B. R. Ayres is interested, will, it is reported, erect 
a large hotel in this city to cost $650,000. 

ALTERATIONS AND ADDITIONS. 

New York, N. Y¥.— Amsterdam Ave., No. 766, wall 
removed & extension wall built up; also general 
alterations; $16,000; 0., City of New York; a., 
Building Supt. N. Y. Fire Dept., 157 E. 67th St. 


| 








CARVED WOOD 
JMIOULDINGS... 


For Interior Finish 








AS CORNICES, 
CHAIR AND 
PICTURE RAILS, 
CEILINGS, ETC. 





sence New Catalogue just out. 


GRAND RAPIDS CARVED MOULDING CO. 


9 and 11 Myrtle Street, 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





THE PAINT QUESTION 


Affords material for endless dis 
manufacturers agree that 


ZINC WHITE 


Is economical, is non-poisonous, is the only real white, preserves colors, prevents 
chalking, and increases the durability of other pigments. 
bination paints are based on ZINC WHITE. 


Send for our Pamphlets : 


“The Paint Question,” 

* Paints in Architecture.” 

* House Paints: A Commonsense 
Talk About Them.” 


cussion by interested parties; but all paint 


Hence all good com- 


$ The New Jersey Zine Zo. 
; 71 Broadway, New York 


Se tipi ipiinind 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Third Ave., cor. 57th St., general alterations, in- 
terior & exterior; $30,000; 0., Nineteenth Ward 
Bank, 953 Third Ave.; a., Horgan & Slattery, 1 
Madison Ave. 

Lexington Ave., cor. 50th St.. new iron columns 
& beams & new floors; $10,000; o., Chas. FE. B. 
Smith, 149 E. 22d St.; a., Harry A. Jacobs, 16 E. 
23d St. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Hutchinson and Ozford Sis., 
siz-st’y bk. & yellow-pine factory addition, 8}/ x 
53/ 67 x 111’; $35,000; o., Frank Schable & Co.; b., 
Charles Auchter; a., J. Franklin Stuckert & Son. 

APARTMENT-HOUSES. 


Boston, Mass. — Staniford St., nr. Green St., three- 
st’y bk. aparts., 21’ x 31’, flat roof, stoves; $8.500; 
o., Jennie D, Steuer; b., B. Steuer; a., G. H. Smith. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.— President St., nr. 5th Ave.. 3 
four-st’y bk. flats, 27’ x 71'7/, gravel roofs; $27,000; 
o., Elizabeth Assip, 224 Sixth Ave. 

Sands St., nr. Bridge St., 2 four-st’y tk. aparts., 
25’ x 65’; $30,000; o., Forstrick & Lameter, 217 W. 
125th St., N. ¥. 

Quincy St., ur. Lewis Ave., 2 four-st’y bk. flats, 
25? x 70’; $24,000: o., F. Berlenbacb, &38 Flushing 
Ave.; a., W. B. Wills, 17 Troutman St. 

New York, N. ¥.— Amsterdam Ave., cor. 157th St., 
five-st’y bk. flat & estore, 24’ 11 x 100’; $30,000; o., 
Wm. C, Schmidt, 461 Lenox Ave.; a., Cleverdon & 
Putzel, 41 W. Union Sq. 

Broadway, cor. 103d St., seven-st’y bk. flat & 
store, 95/7” x 120’, tin & plastic slate roof; $380,000; 
o., Daily & Carlson, Broadway & 102d St.; a., Henry 
Andersen, 1180 Broadway. 

Ninety-sizth St., 0 8, 125! w Madison Ave., seven- 
st’y bk., st. & terra-cotta apart., on lot 24/ x 103/ x 
66/ 9” x 100/; $110,000; o., Cohen & Weinstein, 141 
Broadway; a., Louis Korn, 37-39 Maiden Lane. 

Eighth Ave., cor, 150th St. seven-st’y bk. flat, 99/ 
11’? x 95’; $80,000; 0., Myer Hellman, 15 E, 92d St.; 
a., Hugo Kafka, 99 Nassau St. 

Southern Boulevard, nr. Home St., three-st’y bk. 
flat, 25’ x 70’; $12,500; o., James O’ Hara, Hoe Ave.; 
a., M. Bernstein, 245 Broadway. 

Henry St., No. 232, six-st’y bk. flat & stores, 23/ 5/” 
x 100’; $20,000: o , Abraham Cohen, 168 Park Row; 
a., Horenburger & Straub, 122 Bowery. 

Broadway, cor. 112th St., seven-st’y bk. & st. flat 
& bachelor apartment, 100/11” x 95’; $250,000; 0o., 
Geo. E. Wilson, 195 Bowery; a., Neville & Bagge, 
217 W. 125th St. 

One Hundred and Thirty-eighth St., nr. Broad- 
wav, five-st’y bk. flat, 25’ x 86’ 4'"; $22,000; o., John 
J. Dorgan, 459 W. 155th St.; a., Neville & Bagge, 
217 W. 125th St. 

W. Forty-third St., No. 421, five-st’v & base. bk. 
flat, 25’ x 83’ 11/7; $27,000: o , John Frick, 255 W. 
27th St.: a , M. Bernstein, 245 Broadway. 

Seventh Ave., cor. 142d St., 4 five-st’y bk. & st. 
flats, 24/ 11 x 25’ x 75’; $91,000; o., Fleischmann 
Bros., 1487 Fifth Ave.; a.,G. F. Pelham, 503 Fifth 
Ave. 

One Hundred and Forty-second St., nr. 7th Ave., 
2 six-st’y & base. bk. & st. flats, 25/ x 82’, $46,000; 
o., Fleischman Bros.; a., G. F. Pelham. 


(Apartment-Houses Continued.) 

One Hundred and Fiftieth St., nr. St. Nicholas 
Ave., seven-st’y bk. semi-fireproof apart., 85’ x 90/; 
$200,000; 0., Moore & Ashley, 435 W. 147th St.; a., 
Moore & Landsiedel, 148th St. & 3d Ave. 

E. Eighty-fifth St., No. 345, tive-st’y & base. bk. 
flat, 25’ x 87’ 8/’; $25,000: o., A. Bachrach, 610 Broad- 
way; a., M. Bernstein, 245 Broadway. 


CHURCHES. 

Boston, Mass.— W. Fifth St.. Nos. 73-75, bk. church, 
52’ x 117’, pitch roof, steam; $30,000; 0., Rt. Rev. 
J.J. Williams; a., P. W. Ford; not let. 

Brooklyn, N. Y¥.— St. Paul’s Pil., cor. St. Paul’s 
Ct., bk. church, 69/ 10/7 x 148/ 10/’, iren roof, steam; 
$73,000; 0., St. Paul’s Episcopal Church; a., H. R. 
Brewster, 45 Exchange P1., N. Y. 

Ocean Parkway, ur. Sheepshead Bay Road, bk. 
church, 57’ 4// x 102/ 2”, slate roof, steam; $55,000; 
o., Rev. J. J. Cullen; a., Ingle & Almirall, 10 E, 23d 
St., N. Y. 

Carbondale, Pa. — Faili Brook St., fr. church, 50’ x 
85’; $13,000; o., Italian Roman Catholic Society; a., 
P. J. Morris. 

Chicago, Ill.— Washington Boulerard, Nos. 770-780, 
two-st’y bk. church, 90’ x 120’; $75,000; 0., Third 
Church of Christ, Scientist; a., H. M. G. Garden, 
172 Washington St.; b., O’Brien & Dungan, 212, 145 
La Salle St. 

Joplin, Mo. — Pearl St., bk. & st. church, 68’ x 70’, 
zine roof, furnace; $18,000; 0o., First Christian 
Chureb; a., Leon A. Hunter. 

New York, N. ¥.— W. One Hundred and Fortieth 
St., No. 185, one-st’y bk. church, 37’ 6/ x 100’; 
$6,000; o., Evangelical Zion Chureb, 173 W. 140th 
St.; a., Niels Toelberg, Home St. & Southern 
Boulevard. 

FACTORIES. 

Poston, Mass.— Scmmer St., nr. Liverpool St., fr. 
mechanical building, 30’ x 68’, flat roof, steam; 
$20,000; o., John E. Lynch; a., Webber & Smith; 
not let 

Brooklyn, N Y.— Clermont Ave., nr. Fulton St., 
five-st’y bk. factory, 50’ x 98”; $24,000: o., Michael 
Marlborovugh’s Sons, 467 Clermont Ave.; a., G. 
Lowden, 471 Clermont Ave, 

Stratton’s Walk, nr. Ocean Ave., two-st’y bk. 
boiler-house, 38’ 8// x 87’, gravel roof; $10,000; o., 
Gilbert Stratton, Surf Ave. & W. 8th St.; a., P. M. 
Coco, 8 Union St. 

Newark, N. J. — Belmont Ave., No. 144, one-st’y bk. 
church, 55/ x 100’; $30,000; 0., St. Stanislaus Society, 
Rev. V. Masnicki; a., Louis H. Giele. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Broad St., nr. Curtin St.. 
three-st’y bk. & vellow-pine chemica) factory, €0/ 
x 80’; $6,700; o., N. E. Groves; b., Andrew Mow 
bray. 

Twenty-eighth St. and Pennsylvania Ave., one- 
st’y bk. tank-shop, 69’ x 155’ x 197’; $18,000: o., 
Baldwin Locomotive Works; b., Roydhouse, Arey 
& Co. 

CLUB-HOUSES. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Sands St., cor. Charles St., seven- 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
GROTON, N. Y. 
HORSEHEADS, N. Y. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
EAST BERLIN, CONN. 
ATHENS, PA. 
PENCOYD, PA. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


100 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Metallic Structures 


We have decided to carry at all our plantsa large stock of Raw Material, from 
which we can furnish with great promptness any ordinary order for Steel Bridges, 
Roofs, Buildings, Columns, Girders, Beams, Channels, Angles, Plates, etc., etc. 


; 

; 

| 

: 

Designers and Builders of all Classes of 


Branch Offices and Works: 
TRENTON, N. J. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
COLUMBUS, 0O. 
CANTON, O. 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


LAFAYETTE, IND. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
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PASSAIC ROLLING MILL €0., 


PATERSON, N. Jd. 
4 inches 
to 
Steel Beams»: 
deep. 
ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 


NEW YORK OFFICE . . 45 BROADWAY. 
Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 





Patent Automatic Scuttle Opener | 


rhis Opener can be easily opened from the floor below. 
and will remain open. It is operated with ONE rope, which | 
both opens and closes the scuttle. When closed, it is self- 
locking, having two (2) bolts, making it impossible to oy 
from the roof. In case of fire, there is no climbing of ladder 
to unlock scuttle. One pull of the rope opens bolts and scut- 
tle, which remains open, allowing people to escape by wa 
ofthe roof. itis made of wrought ~— malleable iron, an 
will not break or get out of order. Simple in construction. 


G. BICKELHOUPT *“222¢27 


WORKS, 
242 & 245 West 47th St., New York. 
Telephone 675, 38th St. 





JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


IRON 











WORKS, 











Fronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, Fir 


Balconies and 
Sidewalk Lights. 


ders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, Stable Fittings and Fixtures, 
Artistic work in Mee = and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. 
Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnis 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th Sts. 


for Work in any Department. 
Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 














BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


Club-Houses Continued.) 
st’y & base. bk. club-house, 76’ x 97’ 6’, copper 
roof, steam heat; $300,000; o., Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, W. B. Miller, Montclair, N. J., 
secretary; a., Parish & Schroeder, 3 W. 29th St., 
N.Y 


HOUSES. 


Bay City, Mich. — Centre Ave. and Birney St., two- 
st’y bk. & fr. dwell., 72’ x 84’, $25,000; o., F. L. and 
F. B. Ward. 

Boston, Muses. — Fletcher St., nr. South St., 24-st’y 
fr. dwell., 26’ x 47’, pitch roof, furnace; $5,500; o. & 
b., H. C. Brown; a., S. Rantin. 

Bay State Road, No. 111, three-st’y bk. dwell., 26” 
x 70’, flat roof, hot water; $30,000; o., Thomas 8. 
Lockwood; b., W. A. & H. A. Root; a., Winslow, 
Wetherell & Bigelow. 

Dorchester Ave., cor. Parkman St., three-st’y fr. 
dwell., 27 x 40’ x 47’, flat roof, furnace; $5 000; o., 
Julia McDonough; a. & b., William Riley. 

Brooklyn. N. ¥.— Sea Gate Ave., cor. Maple Ave., 
two-st’y & attic fr. dwell., 26’ x 32’, shingle roof, 
hot water; $6,000; o., F. D. L. Prentiss; a., J. A. 
Hamilton, 32 Broadway, N. Y.; b., Ferguson & 
Brown, 1357 Rogers Ave. 

Sea Gate Ave., cor. Cypress Ave., two-st’y fr. 
dwell.; $6,000; o.. Mrs. Kate L. Prentiss, Norwalk, 
Conn.; a., J. A. Hamilton. 

E. Twel/th St., nr. Beverly Road, two-st’y & attic 
fr. dwell., 35” x 35’ 6’, shingle roof; $6,800; o., G. 
S. Moore, 758 Ocean Ave.; a., J. S. Kennedy, 384 
E. 16th St. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Houses Continued.) 


Plaza Pl. and Flatbush Ave.,4 four-st’y & base. 
bk. dwells. , 18’ 97 x 55’; $72,000; o., C. E. Paterson, 
460 Seventh St.; a., Roosen & White, 68 Fort Greene 
Pl. 

Chicago, I1l.— Wellington Ave., Nos. 1823-1825, two- 
st’y bk. dwell., 37’ x 42’; $12,000; o., Mrs. Margaret 
True; a.. Huehl & Schmid, Metropolitan Block; 
b., John P. Flick, 1240 Montana St. 

Sheridan Drive, No. 3424, two-st’y fr. dwell., 30x 
x 53’; $10,000; a., W. W. Burson, 322 Racine Ave.; 
a., W. H. Milner, 108 La Salle St.; b., W. H. Wool- 
lacott, 1101 Early Ave. 

Greenwood Ave., No. 4426, two-.st’y bk. dwell., 36/ 
x 50’; $15,000; o., Jay Morton, 932 Monadnock 
Building; a.. H. W. Tomlinson, 1106 Steinway Hall; 
b., Swan J. Niblian, 3629 Forrest Ave. 

New York, N. ¥.— &eck S/., nr. 156th St., 2 two-st’y 
bk. dwelis., 20’ x 50’; $12,000; o., Geo. F. Johnson & 
Sons, 156th & Dawson Sts.; a., W. C. Dickerson, 
149th St. & 3d Ave. 

Beck St., nr. 156th St., 8 two-st’y bk. dwells., 20/ 
x 50’; $48,000; o., Geo. F. Johnson & Sons; a., W. 
C. Diekerson. 

Kingsbridge Road, nr. Prospect Ave., two-st’y fr. 
dwell., 22’ x 50’; $5,000; o.. Chas. Knauf, Classon 
Ave.; a., Jos. ©, Cocker, 1034 Freeman St. 

E. Seventieth St., No. 118, five-st’y bk. & sat. 
dwell., 20’ x 63/ 7’, terra-cotta & tin roof; $100,000; 
o., Grace Lathrop Luling, Ridgefield, Conn.; a., 
Trowbridge & Livingston, 287 Fourth Ave. 


Fifth Ave., nr. 72d St., five-st’y bk. dwell., 25’ x 





57’ 107; $55,000; o., John W. Sterling, 21 E. 47th 


J. S. THORN CO., 


Architectural Sheet-Metal Works, 


Metal Building Trimmings, Ventilating Skylights 
Metalic Roofing Tiles, Building Specialties, Builders’ 


‘ Light Lron Work of every description. 


Nos. 1225 to 1229 Callowhill Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Houses Continued.) 
St.; a., Bruce Price, 1133 Broadway; b., D. C. 
o Weekes & Son, 289 Fourth Ave. 
@ Fifth Ave., nr. 72d St., five-st’y bk. dwell., 40’ x 
67’ 9'7; $95,000; o., Samuel Thorne, 8 E. 55th St.; 
&b., D. C. Weekes & Son; a., Bruce Price. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— NN. Broad St., No. 2317, four- 
at’y bk. & st. trimmed dwell., 23’ x 75’, mansard 
roof; $18,000; o., N. M. Nathanson; b., Francis T. 
Maguire; a., W. L. Plack. 

Somerville, Mass.— Benton and Westwood Roads, 
2h-st’y dwell., 40’ x 45’, pitch roof, hot water; $8,000; 
o, S. P. Moses; b., J. M. Andrews & Son; a., J. 
Harrold. 

LIBRARIES. 

Southington, Conn. — One-st’y bk. & st. library, 
32’ x 40’; $10,090; o., Town of Southington; a., Wil- 
son Potter, 3 Union Sq., N. Y. City. 

MERCANTILE BUILDINGS. 

Chicago, I111.-— Wabash Ave., Nos. 117-121, nine-st’y 
building, 70’ x 150’; $300,000; o., Mande) Bros.; a., 
Holabird & Roche, Monadnock Building; b., Paul 
F. P. Mueller, 909 Schiller Building. 

OF FICE-BUILDINGS. 

Boston, Mass.— Huntington Ave., cor. Massachu- 
setts Ave., bk. office-building, 25’ x 87’, flat roof, 
steam; $100,000; o., W. B. Thomas; b., Jas. Smith; 
a., A. H. Vinal. 

East Liverpool. O.—Three-st’y st., bk. & terra- 
cotta bark building, 30’ x 70’; $30,000; 0o., The 
Potters National Bank: a., Mowbray & Uffinger, 49 
Liberty St., New York City. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

Petoskey. Mickh.—Two-st’y bk. city-hall, jail & fire- 
atation, 60’ x 70’, slate roof, steam heat; $20,000; o., 
City; a., J. H. Daverman & Son, Grand Rapids. 

STABLES. 


New York, N. ¥.— Southern Boulevard, nr. 149th 
St., two-st’y bk. stable, 49’ x 95’; $15,000; 9., M. & 
W. North, 721 Westchester Ave.; a., T. W. Ring- 
rose, 3d Ave. & 149th St. 


STORES. 


Bloomington. 11!.—J: firson and Centre Sis., hice- 
st’y bk., st. & terra-cotta store, office & lodge build- 


ing, 44” x 115/, gravel roof. steam; o., Stephen 
Smith’s Sons; a., Frederick W. Perkins. 
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The Monarch Water Heater 


FURNISHES HOT WATER INSTANTLY, 
AT ANY MOMENT, DAY OR NIGHT.... 


Open a Hot Water faucet anywhere in the house, 
and this act instantly turns on the gas at the heater. 
As there is no storage, the water is heated as it passes 
through the coil, furnishing a constant stream of hot 


water in any quantity desired. The instant the water 
is turned off, the gas is shut off likewise. The hot water 
is always fresh, and can be used for cooking or any pure 


pose. Write the 


MONARCH WATER HEATER CO., 


PITTSBURGH, PA., 


For information and catalogue. 








Rider 8 Ericsson Hot Air Pumping Engines 


by the Paris Exposition. 





692 Craig Street, MONTREAL, P. Q. 
Teniente-Rey 71, HAVANA, CUBA. 


have been awarded a silver medal (highest of their class) 


The Rider & Ericsson Hot Air Pumps will pump water 
for anyone who can build a fire in an ordinary stove. 


Catalogue ‘‘B’’ on Application. 


RIDER=ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


23 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK. 
239 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
86 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 
ee 40 No. 7th Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
22a Pitt Street, SYDNEY, N S. W. 





Merchant and Alaska Streets, HONOLULU, H.I. 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Stores Continued.) 


Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Fourth Ave., nr. Warren St., 3 
four-st’y bk. stores & tenement, 25’ 8/’ x 60’; $22,- 


: o., Mrs. Delia McGarry, 176 Nevins St.;: a., R. | 
See) 6. ae, Oe re | GRIFFIN, archt. 1293 


Dixon, 213 Montague St.; b., G. W. Bush, 213 Mon- 
tague St. 
TENEMENT-HOUSES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Fourth Ave., cor. Warren St., 
four-st’y bk. stores & tenements, 23’ x 73’ 6/’; $9,000; 
o., Delia MeGarry; a., R. Dixon. 

New York, N. Y.— Bristow St., nr. Jennings St., 5 
three-st’y fr. tenements, 20’ x 60’; $30,000; 0., Max 
Arburtal, 835 Southern Boulevard; a., T. W. Ring- 
rose, 3d Ave. & 142d St. 

One Hundred and Thirteenth St., n 8, 270’ w 3d 
Ave., 3 five-st’y bk. flats & stores, 25’ x 84’ 4”; $60,- 
000; 0., John Scheuring, 418 E. 91st St.; a., John 
Hauser, 1961 Seventh Ave. 

E. Ninety-seventh St., Nos. 104-108, 3 five-st’y st. 
front tenements’ 25’ x 84/ 3’, plastic slate roof; 
$75,000; o., John J. Mahony, 51 W. 94th St.; a., A. 
De Saldern, 130 Broadway. 

E. Eleventh St., No. 406, six-st’y & base. bk. tene- 
ment, 25’ x 79’ 10’; $28,000; o., L. Lippmahn, 168 
E. 103d St.; a., M. Bernstein, 245 Broadway. 

WAREHOUSES. 

Wichita, Kan. — Two-st’y bk. warehouse & office- 
building, 75’ x 125’; $15,000; o., The United Sash & 
Door Co.; a., E. Dumont, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Boston, Mass. — Congress St., nr. L St., fr. coal- 
elevator, 35’ x 250’, flat roof; $35,000; o., Curran & 
Burton; a. & b., A. R. Hooper. 

Medford St., No. 199, fr. coal-trestle, 22/ x 180’, 
24/ x 266’, 12’ x 266’, 40’ high; $14,000; o., Minnie 
H, Stone; b., M. McLean. 

New York, N. Y.— Depot Sq., nr. 200th St., one-st’y 
bk. & st. railroad-station, 22’ x 107/4/’, shingle roof; 
$18,000; o., N. Y.C. & H. R. R. R, Co., Grand Cen- 
tral Depot; a., G. A. Nichols. 








COMPETITIONS. 


IBRARY. 

[At Davenport, Ia.) 

The library trustees will receive competitive plans 

until November 15th for a library building. S. F. 
SMITH, pres. 1295 








PROPOSALS. 
OLICE STATIONS. 
[At New York, N. Y.] 
Sealed bids will be received by the police depart- 
ment, 300 Mulberry St., until October 11, for 
furnishing all the labor and materials necessary to 
build and complete the new station-house, prison 
and stable on Sedgwick Ave., north of E. 167th St., 
in the Borough of the Bronx. A similar building at 
junction of Liberty and E. New York Aves., Borough 
of Brooklyn; and asimilar on Bathgate Ave., north 
of E. 177th St.,in the Borough of the Bronx, WM. 
KIPP, chief clerk. 1293 





TOREHOUSE. 

[At Fort Mott, N. J.) 
Sealed proposals, in triplicate, will be received 
until October 12th for the construction of an 
ordnance storehouse at Fort Mott,N.J. J. DE LE 

L. LAFITTE. 1293 

.| CHOOL-HOUSE. 

[At Kellogg, Minn. | 
The School Board will receive bids until October 
10th for the erection of a school-building. W. H. 

O'BRIEN, elk. school board. 1293 





| 











PROPOSALS. 


OSPITAL. 
[At Richmond, Va.) 
Sealed bids are wanted until October 10th for 
building the Charlotte Williams Hospital. PERCY 


CHOOL-HODUSE. 
[At New Martinsville, W. Va.) 
Sealed bids are wanted until October 10th fora 
brick and stone school. L. J. WILLIAMS, secy. bd. 
eduéation. 1293 


Treasury Department, Ogice Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., September 29, 1900. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. 
M. on the 6th day of November, 1900, and then opened, 
for the plumbing and finish of toilet-rooms for the 
U.S. Custom-house building at Portland, Oregon, in 
accordance with drawings and -pecification, which 
will be furnished at the discretion of the Supervising 
Architect at this office, or at the office of the Super- 
intendent of the building at Portland, Oregon. 
JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 

1294 





IBRARY. 
[At Lincoln, Neb.} 
Sealed proposals will be received until October 
17th for the erection of the Carnegie Library. S. 
L. GEISTHARDT, chmn. com. on plans. 1294 
CHOOL-HOUSE. 
[At Albany, N. Y.] 
Sealed proposals are wanted until October 8 for 
erecting a school. ISIDORE WACHSMAN, clerk 
board of contract and supply. 1293 
OTEL. 
{At Birmingham, Ala.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until October 
15th for the erection of a hotel. HOTEL HILL- 
MAN CO. 1294 
TABLE. 
[At Detroit, Mich.) 
Sealed proposals will be received at the office of 
the Chief Quartermaster, Chicago, I1]., until Octo- 
ber 11th for constructing a brick stable at Fort 
Wayne, Detroit, Mich. E. B. ATWOOD, lieut.-col. 
and chief quartermaster. 1293 


CsvRon. ° 





[At Selma, Ala.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until November 
lat for a church for the First Baptist Society. WIL- 
SON & EDWARDS, archts., Columbia, 8. C. 
1293 
SYLUM. 
[At Abilene, Tex.] 
Sealed proposals will be received by the Comp- 
troller of Public Accounts until October 8th for 
the erection of asylum building. T. W. ROBBINS, 
treas. 1293 





RCH BRIDGE. 
{At Rock Creek, D. C.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until October 
13, 1900, for the construction of a Melan arch bridge 
across Rock Creek in the National Zoological Park 
on the line of the Quarry Road. LANSING HF, 
BEACH, engineer commissioner, Washington, D. C. 
1293 





ORMITORY. 
[At Umatilla, Ore.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until October 
22 for furnishing the materials and labor required in 
the construction, at the agency school, of a frame or 
brick dormitory, for remodelling and improving the 
present boys’ dormitory of theagency. W. A. JONES, 





THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 


88 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Improved 
Vitro- 
Adamant. 


PLATE 495 R. 
No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nickel- 
plated Brass Brack- 
ets, Nickel-plated 
Brass Flush Pipe, 
Nickel-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull and 
Brass Floor Flange. 








Copyrighted, 1897. 

Copy of circular 
furnished on appli- 
cation. 


Drawing Tables... 


40 Styles 
and Sizes 


Blue Print 


Frames and 
Cars 








Cabinets 


for 
Drawings 





Write for Catalogue 
F. W. EMERSON MFG. CO. 
21 Mortimer Street, 


Rochester, N. Y 
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PROPOSALS. 
United States Indian warehouse, 233 Johnson St., 
Chicago, 111. 1294 
TABLE. 


[At Fort Yellowstone, Wyo.} 

Sealed proposals, in triplicate, will be received 

until October 17th for the erection of a quarter- 

master’s stable, wagon-shed, teamster’s quarters, 

shops and an addition to the commissary storehoure. 
GEO. E. POND, C. L. M., St. Paul, Minn. 1294 


Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., September 20, 1900. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M. on the 8th day of October, 1900, and then opened, 
for the installation of a wiring system for the U. S. 
Post-office Building at Newport, Ky.,in accordance 
with the drawings and specification, copies of which 
may be obtained at this office or at the office of the 
Superintendent of Construction at Newport, Ky., at 
the discretion of the Supervising Architect. JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1293 

Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., September 22, 1900. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P. M., on the 15th day of October, 1900, and then 
opened, for new plumbing and interior finish of 
toilet-rooms for the U.S. Treasury Building at Wash- 
ington, D. C., in accordance with drawings and speci- 
fication, which will be furnished at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect at this office, JAMES 
KNOX TAYLOR, Supervising Architect. 1293 

Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
| Washington, D. C., September 22,1900. Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at this office until 2 o’clock 
P.M. on the 23d day of October, 1900, and then opened, 
for the construction of the basement of the U. 8S. 
Post-office building at Butte, Montana, in accord- 
ance with the drawings and specification, copies of 
which may be had at this office or at the office of the 
Postmaster at Butte, Montana, at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAY- 
LOR, Supervising Architect. 1293 
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FRINK’S PATENT SPECIAL WINDOW REFLECTOR 


Patented April 20, 1897; Feb. 21, 1899. 














Ninety-nine per cent of store windows are iM- @@@060066¢¢¢0¢¢¢¢eee¢ This makes a very desirable window reflector, 
n rfectly lighted, and especially where electric @ as the reflectors are put out of the way and 
lamps are used. Most of the lamps are scat- > ¢ We will consider it a favor 3 concealed from view, at the same time con- 
tered on the bottom and at the sides of the o @ cealing the direct light from the eyes of the 
windows, where they can be seen by lookers in, © if architects will send us the @ observer, and giving a strong, even light down 
and whi re they attract more attention to the m- % 4 where wanted, thus doing away with the ans 
selves than to the goods they are imperfectly 3 names of parties using or @ noyance of a dazzling light in the eyes. We 
lighting. Phe ideal window light should light @ t strongly recommend this style of reflector as 
the goods and not be seen while doing so. 3 about to use an imitation of > 4 the verv best store window light in existence, 

FRINK’S SPECIAL PATENT WINDOW RE- “ and it has been adopted by leading stores in the 
FLECTOR for Electric Light, lined with Silver- 3 Gils -setiecter, and Uy woe 3 principal cities in the United States. It is used 
plated Corrugated Glass, is placed in top of * installed. @ also largely for lighting Art Galleries, Pictures, 
window near the front glass, reflecting the light 3 3 Stock Exchange Boards, Border Lights, Tele- 
inward and downward. 0OOO0O000660000060606 |)! Switchboards, ete. 





To get results, Reflectors sho ild be used entire width of window, with lamps 9 or 12 inches apart, as desired. 


Frink’s Electric Cluster Reflectors 


with three to eight lights, have solid metal frames and are lined with 








silver-plated corrugated mirror or opal glass, in sections rigidly hetd in 





place, making them far superior to the ordinary opal reflector shades. 
There is no danger of the pieces breaking and falling on valuable goods 
nor on the heads of those beneath, as with the opal shades, and, now that 
we are able, by the aid of expensive machinery, to furnish them at about 
the same price as the ordinary opal shade, they are extensively used. 


——eame, Over Forty Years 
—— Con 


SPECIFIED BY LEADING ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, AND EVERYWHERE USED FOR 
LIGHTING CHURCHES, HALLS, THEATRES, ART GALLERIES, BANKS, STORES, STORE WINDOWS, 
SCHOOLS, TELEPHONE SWITCHBOARDS, OFFICE AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS, ETC., ETC. 














No. 2505, Brass Band, Plain or Embossed. 











OUALITY QUANTITY ECONOMY paises 

THE FIRST PRIZE AT THE FIRST GREAT AMERICAN EXPOSITION 

THE FIRST PRIZE AT THE LAST GREAT WORLD’S FAIR 

MEDAL AWARDED BY PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900 
RESTVSUS ISOS STS FOOT COTO OT OTTO TT TOO E AIFS FSFFFFFIFFF IFFT FFF FFF FOF FF FFF ITE 
: BOOKS OF LIGHT : ® % Telephone : « 860 Franklin ”’ : 
. PRICE LISTS AND ESTIMATES FREE + 4 Cable Address: «* Frink, New York’’ ¢ 
+ * + 
SHEESESEEESSEEESESS SEEEEES SHE SEEEEESESESSEY, BHSSSESSESSSESEESEELDE SEES ESEESDE SEE SESS SOY, 


I. P. FRINK, 551 PEARL ST., NEW YORK 


GEO. FRINK SPENCER, Manager 
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Ffire-proof Building, 





TRADE 


RARITAN 


MARK. 


FRONT BRICK. 
HEARTH TILE. 
FIREPROOFINC. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 


Henry M. Keasbey, 
Vice-Prest. 


Office, 874 Broadway, New York. 


Rowland P. Keasbey, 
Sec. and Treas. 








tractors for every 


Manufacturers and Con- 
description of 3K 


PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 


1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


Tile for Fireproofing 


Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly Fireproof. 
CONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 











MINERAL WOOL mn 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 





Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., !4% Liberty Street, 





NEW YORK. 











DRAWING- OFFICE. 


Drawings rendered in line or color with 
reasonable despatch, 


ADDRESS THE EDITORS OF THE AMERIOAN AROHITEOT. 














THE COMPOUND DOOR CoO., 
Veneered Hardwood Doors, 
Fine Interior Finish. 

ST. JOSEPH - - - = MICH, 


Represented by 


M. J. CANAVAN, 282 Washington St., Boston, 





F you want something that you can depend upon, specify Dwight 
Lumber Co.’s 


HARDWOOD FLOORING. 


It is made from lumber which is well air-dried and then thoroughly kiln- 


dried, 


Dwight Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. 








NEW ENGLAND 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS. 


BLUE PRINTING. 
CHAS. E. MOSS, 

Rapid Printing Papers. 

14 Broad St., Boston. 
| Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 
WILLIAM L RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 
DECORATORS. 
|W. J. DOLAN, 
181 Tremont St., Boston. 
(PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 
BUILDING NEWS Co. 
211 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 








ROOFING DUCK. 


C. H. BATCHELDER & CO., 
135 State St., 
Cor. India St., Boston, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE CoO., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE GRANITE. 


GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 


Park Row Building, New York 
85 Water St., Boston. 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
| Park Row Bidg., New York. 
85 Water St., Boston. 





Professional 
Ethics. 


se STI, 





The following ... 
ate ..- CODE OF ETHICS... 


Prepared in Conformity with the 


3k Best Standards of Practice, and 
als Recommended to its [iembers by 
iy 


the Boston Society of A.chitects, 
ss ~ £ ee + Ce os 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- + 1895... 


SEcTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

* 

SEcTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 
No Member should be a party to 


’ 


SECTION 3. 

a building contract except as “ owner.’ 
* 

SECTION 4. No Member shond guarantee an 
estimate or contract by personal bond. 

+. 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

+ 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

. 

Section 8. It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

+ 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

+ 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

¥ 

SEcTION 11. No Member should submit draw- 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

+ 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi- 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini, 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand for 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

* 

SECTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi- 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

* 

SECTION 16. A Member should so conduct his 
practice as to forward the cause of profes- 
sional education and render all possible help 





to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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Steel Ceilings 


SEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 


and Bitumen Damp Course, 
NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 
11 Broadway, New York. 





DEEP EMBOSSED AND SHALLOW 
EMBOSSED PLATES 
Cornices, Borders and Moulds 
to Harmonize, 

Write for Catalogue No 14 of latest designs. 


We make a complete line of Panelled 
Fire Doors and Shutters for Interior and 
Exterior use. 


THE KINNEAR & GAGER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


THE 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Architectural Terra - Cotta. 


WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: CITY OFFICES ; 
Cor. Olybourn & Wright- | Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 


wood Avenues. oor. La Salle & Adams 8t, 
CHICAGO. 


Estimates given on application. Send for 


Catalogue and Samples. 

















aiy 
Eastern Dept., W. L. WEDGER & CO., 10 India St., Boston. 
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Ornamental Steel Ceiling & 


* 


and SIDE WALL for interior finish is most desir- 
able on account of its durability, lasting qualities, 
beauty and architectural effect. Used in Stores, 


PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


o—=— OF 


PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 
OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 








BOSTON AGENTS: 
WaALDo Bros., 102 MILK STREET. 





Churches, Schools, Theatres, Residences and all : 
buildings. Ours are the best because they are 
perfect in construction, joints tight-fitting, align- 
ment straight and regular, and easy to put up. 
Detailed drawings showing application sent with 
every order. Write for catalogue and particulars. : 


| The Canton Steel Roofing Co. | 
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The Radcliffe Trap The New System 
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ple a child can clean 
it. Radcliffe Traps 








never disappoint, and Branches 
when once tried are TAUGHT BY MAIL 
alwaysspecified. Cate Steines Over 50 Courses : 

. e have he ousands to better positions 
alogue for the asking. and salaries. "Send for free Ceeulane cating 
The Ohio Brass & Iron Mfg. Co. the subject in which you are inte 

THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 











Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Tayler “Old Style” 


is the name of the only 
roofing tin which is 
really made in the 


Original and old- 
fashioned way. 


It is dipped by hand 
Six times by gix differ- 
ent processes, and the’ 
coating of tin rubbed 
in. This is the only 
way to make a roofing 
tin which will last 
practically forever, 


WN. & G. TAYLOR CO, 
Maoufacturers, 
Philadelphia. 
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